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PREFACE 


It IS, perhaps, because Benares is not forbidden, tliat such 
a mine of human interest, and one of the most extraordinarj," 
cities of the East, is now probably less known to most F.uro- 
l>eans than Lhasa, Even of the Europeans who have seen 
Benares, few have any adequate conception of the ideas and 
beliefs which many millions of our fellow-subjects associate 
with It. Few, indeed, have either the time or the inclination 
to read through the increasing accumulation of very solid 
literature which deals with the philosophic side of Hinduism; 
and the more popular missionary accounts (with our national 
tendency to underrate the enemy’s strength) generally make 
the mistake of representing all Hinduism as a mass of de¬ 
graded superstitions and idolatry, only lield together bj- the 
profound ignorance and backwardness of the Indian people. 

These sketches are not offered as a contribution to oriental 
scholarship, or to religious controversy, hut as an attempt to 
give an intelligible outline of Hindu ideas and religious prac¬ 
tices, and es[)ecially as a (jresentation of the imaginative and 
artistic side of Indian religions, which can be observed at few 
places so well as in the sacred city and its neighbourhood— 
the birthplace of Buddhism and of one of the principal sects 
of Hinduism. 

The illustrations hai,^ been, for tlic most |Hrt, specially 
prepared to elucidate the text, and include some of the re- 
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markziblc discoveries made this year at Samath. They will, 
It b hoped, give same idea of the wonderful artistic wealth 
of Benares life, and at the same time be more instructive than 
those of ordinan' books of tra\^l. 

The authorities consulted include Sherrings City of 

ffte Tfif Lr/c <tfid Thii£s qf Srt by 

C. Krishnasami Aiyar; and the works of Barth, Beal. Sylvain 
Levi, Rhys Davids, Monier Williams, Max Muller^ Taylor, 
and many others. My acknowledgments are due to Mesisrs. 
E. Laitarus 8l Co.» of Benares, for permis^sion to use 
Mr. Ralph Griffiths* translation of the Rig-Veda; and to 
Messrs, Som Brothers^ Calcutta, for extracts from Pandit 
Tattvabhushan's translations of the UpanLsbad.Sv 

[ am indebted to H.H. the Maharajah of Benares and staff 
for much courteous assistance j and to Babus Abanfndro 
Xaih Tagore, Dinesh Chandra Sen^ and other Indian friends 
for valuable information. 

Mr. J. IL Marshall, Director-General of the Archasolc^ical 
Survey of India, Dr Vogel, Messrs, Johnstone & Hoffman^ 
Calcutta, and Messrs. Saecd Bros., Benares^ have kindly 
helped me with some of the illustrations. 

E. R HAVELL 

CaLCLTTA, Odifber, 
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CHAPTER r 


IN THE VEDIC TIMES 

Histor)', ill the conventional European sense, hits 
never possessed much interest for the Hindu mind. 
Tito roughly permeated with the idea of the un¬ 
reality of material things, the Hrahmiii priesthood, 
while taking extraortlinary precautions to preserve 
their inheritance of spiritual cuiturCj have never 
troubled themselves to mark the footprints whicli 
kings and dynasties leave upon the stinds of time. 
It Is chieriy through the exertions of European 
scholars, with the help of the old Huddhlst records, 
that the main outlines of Indian history, previous to 
the Muhamntadan invasions, have been made in¬ 
telligible. 

The detailed history' of the petty kingdoms into 
whicli northern India was divided svoukl probably' 
possess little interest, even if it were sifted out of the 
wild legends which Eastern imagination has woven 
into it. Benares will always possess suprtnne interest 
as the chief centre of the evolution of two of the great 
world-religions — Brahiiiinism and liuddhisni: but 
while the development of Buddhism can he, to some 
extent, traced and mappetl out with exact dates and 
events, the history of Brahmlnism must always be 
regarded from a different stand-point. 
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Of the antiquity of Tkii^ros there can hardly be 
any question. From its peculiar situation on the banks 
of a splendid river, with its eastern Ixjundary con¬ 
verted bv the current into a may'nilicent nattiral 
amphitheatre, iacinif the rising sun, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to conjecture that even before the Aryan 
tribes established themselves in the Ganges valley, 
[lenares may have Ixien a great centre of primiti\'e 
sun-ivorshlp, and that the special sanctity with which 
the Hrahmins have invested the city is only a traditioit 
of those primeval days, borrowed, with so man)' o( 
their rites and symbols, from their Turtinian pre¬ 
decessors. 

The first definite historical event known about 
Den ares is that the Kasis, one of the Aiy'an tribes 
which were then occupying northern India, established 
themselves in the Ganges valley, near lienares, at 
a date suppo.scd to be between 1400 and 1000 is.c;, 
'rbe origin of the Aryans is .still a much-debated 
question, but the researches of ethnologists have com- 
]jlctely disturbed the theorj of philologists, which 
placed the home of the Aryan peojile tit Central 
Asia, and point to more northern and western 
latitudes its the cradle ftf the race. Ccrtaiitl)' the 
Arvans brought with them into India alt the habits 
cind itleas of northerit people—they were fair-skinned, 
ate horse-flesh and beef, and drank ferinelued lit|uor— 
the so/z/a juice, which they held to lie the (tturifa, or 
nectar of the go<ls. l-lke the ancient [iritons they 
were polyandrous, d’heir religioit, at first, \va.s a 
simple iidoration of the beneficent [lowers of Nature, 
with little of the mysticism and dread, born of a 
tropical environment, 'riiey worshipped thf; sk)% 
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D)Mi.iS'pitar, as Heave i’ll j' Lather, and Prithivi, the 
earth, its Mother; Varuna. the all-embracing firm 
menti, the upholder of heaven and earth, king of 
gods and meiii, who made the san and moon to shine, 
whose breath was the wind— 

“He the path of birds that lly through heaven, and sovran 

of the st^a, 

Viiovis Xhi^ ships that are ihertion. 

True to his holy hw, he knows the lvi^h*e moons with their 

pn^eaVp ^ 

Hl‘ knoiis ilie niaon of later birth. 

He knows the i^itthw^ay of the wind* the spreading-hlfc^h ami miishty 
wind. 

He k>u>ws the ^ods above.^ 

— A'li'-JWJt 

They invoked Indra, the rain-god, as brother, friend, 
and father, who heard their prayers; Agiii, the Mre¬ 
god, slayer of demons, who protected them day and 
night from evil; Siirj'a, "the soul of all that moveth 
not, or moveth”, and Savitri—the sun ami sunshine. 
The early Vcdic hymns are redolent with the fragrance 
of a bright and genial spring-time. reHecting the joy 
of a simple, pastoral life in the golden age, when the 
children of men played with Mother Xature in her 
kindest moods, and the earth and the stars sang to¬ 
gether. 'I'he gloom and terrors of tropiail forests, the 
fun' of the eycione. the scorching heat, and the mighty 
forces of the monsoon hoods, had not yet infceieil 
Aryan life and thought. Their poets loved to sing 
the beauties of the dawn—Ushas, the lovely maiden, 
daughter of the sky: but her dark sister. Night, was 
also to them a kindly divinity:— 

> The claj^ 

tnm\ 
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“ Friund of the honn?, the strong find youthful maiden. 

Night, dear to Snvlilr the god. and Bhngu, 

All-cotnijassing, nil-glorious, promiJt to listen, hath mtli her 
greatness ftlkd the earth rtod heaven. 

Overall depths Itath she gone up, and mounted, Most Mighty One, 
ihc sky's esulttd summit. 

Over mu now the loving Night is spreading mlh her conspicuous 
Godlike wa)‘s like Mnm- 

Escellent, high-born, blissful, meet for worship, Night, lltou hast 
cunve; slay here with friendly spirit, 

GuAifd us the foud for men that wc have goiicn, atKl all prosjX"rity 
lhal comes of cattle.” 

Thej’ had no idols, and ilie nature-^ods whom thov 
woriiliippcd jjrovidcd their only temples. The .Arj an 
ritual consisted of burnt-sacrifices, oblations of clarified 
butter, atid libations of .vctHrii-juice or milk, accom¬ 
panied l>y hymns of praise and prayer, l-'ar back in 
time, ill that dim rej^ion which tnotlern historical 
telescopes are ever trs ing to explore, the father of 
the faintly was Iwth sacrificer and priest; btil when 
the Aryans a^ipcared in India, their ritual had already 
become so complicaied as to call for a Ke].jarate class 
of priests and poets, like the Uriiids—the H rah mi ns 
of ancient Itiirojic, Caste was still unknown, but the 
jxiets and thinkers of the people had already iK’fvun 
to concern themselves with those speculations rt'jjard- 
intf the origin of all things which form the basis of 
modern Hinduism;— 

“'1‘hcrc was ntitlwr uswiencc, nor noivtuisieric^ 

This Itingdoni of air, nor tbv sky Ijvyond. 

tVluii was ibtre to contain, to cover in— 

W as ii but vast, un fathomed depths of water? 

Yhere w,is no Death iHete. nor Immortality. 

No sun was there, dividing day from night. 
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Then lhti^t^ only tum ^ resLing within itsL^fi 
Apcirt from n; ihtrt; was not anyttiin^. 

At fir^i liilhin ihe d^irknefii^ veiftd in darkness^ 

Chaos? unknowabkp the All lay htd, 

Till straightway from the formless void nvade manifest 
Hy ihe great power of heat was born that gerni,^^ 

There had also sprun|^ up the idea of the coni- 
pelling power of prayer aitd sHcrilicc% which became 
the key-note of the later lirahminical riLua]. Certain 
hulivkluaU, familiesp or tribes acquiretl a reputation 
for the .success wltich followed their sacrifices and 
pretyers, and by a j^os/ Aof, /f vjff/i'r /it^f litie of reason- 
ingn it was assumed that the diviiie jjowers could 
not only lx; propltiatedn but coerced Into granting the 
favours desired, wheihcr it was victory over enemies, 
wealth, recovery' from sickness^ or spiritual 

benefits. 

The hymns and prayers which seemed specially 
efficacious were handed down to [X>sterity as most 
jjrecioiis legacies, atid the rule of sacrifice gradually 
developed into a complicated science, the practice of 
which required the most exact knowledge aiul cx- 
ix^rience. I'he priestly office thus tended more and 
more to become a hereditary position of great power 
and resj>onsibility, for though the virtue ascribed to 
a successful siicrifice was greats the disasters which 
would result from a l>lnndermg performance might 
involve a whole trilie or kingdom in ruin. 

Every tribe had a or high priest, who 

a!ways performed the proper sacrifices before a battlep 
and claimed a liberal share of the booty which might 
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be gained from a victo^)^ The composers of the 
sacred hymns, now known as the Rishis, or siiges, 
also expected and generally received handsome re¬ 
wards for their sen ices. But some of them have 
celebnued the niggardliness of their patrons in siir- 
casttc verses, which shows that their minds were not 
alw'ays above worldly considerations. One disappointed 
author, who had composed an ode to the jAshvins, 
the twin herakis of the dawn, and received as a 
rcwartl a chariot without horses or harness, expresses 
his indisnatlon thus:— 

^'T’bts tcamlefks chariot I received from the Aahvirjiv owners of 
m:iny horsos. tt gmiifitxl me greatly t 
It must gel on Sionichow with me to the place where men drink 
the precious car! 

Dreams and wealthy niygards, l>Dth are unprofitable. 
l.et me liave nought to do with iheni" 

Though the aivd priests thus occiipietl 

a I'cr)' ini I HI riant place in Aryan society, they were 
as yet entirely subordinate to the nobles and chiefs 
of the warrior class, and ivere very far from the 
|x>sition of absolute supremacy which they gained 
for themselves in later times. As in the middle 
ages in Kurope, the functions of warrior and priest 
were often combined. .Many of the finest hymns pre¬ 
served in the sacred books of the tlindus were com¬ 
posed by the Kshatriyas, or fighting chiefs, 

A ver)' im[X>rtant part of the sjtcred lore treasured 
in the religious litertuure of the Hindus is contained 
in the Upanishads, the rccortls of the debates on 
metaphysical <]uestions and the thcor)' of .sacrificial 
pnictice which excited the profoundest interest of 
our Aryan forefathers. Kings, nobles, and priests, 
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wisic men and women, look [Jcirt in ihe tliscuasions. 
I’he jjreatest freedom of thought was allowed, aiul 
the rules which regulated the debates were only those 
which were approved of as likely to lead to sou nil 
conckisioiis. I'he rewards for debaters who showed 
profound thought and argument were not less liberal 
than those which were given to successful composers 
and sacrificers, but the penalties for those who in¬ 
fringed the rules of logic, or sijoke foolishly, were 
heavy. 

These disputations, or “ Briih mod yams ”, after¬ 
wards liccame so much a national institution, that, 
if we may believe the Sanskrit traditions, even kings 
would yield their thrones and become the servants 
or pupils of the wisest philosophers. I'he methods 
of the Jntjutsiiion, and the argument oi the sword 
and stake, never Ijccame popular with Hindu religious 
teachers. Whatever may be urged against the I lindu 
system, it must lx; admitted that it has always stood 
for absolute liberty of conscience. One religious 
movement after another has swept over Indian soil, 
but until the Muhammadan conquest it was never con¬ 
sidered justifiable, or necessar), to suppress the voice 
of the preacher and the argument of the philosopher 
w iih torture, bloodshed, and judicial murder. 

The old Buddhist records, though referring to a 
considerably later time than the Vedic period, throw 
much light on the character of these ancient universi¬ 
ties, and on the distinctions which were given as 
rewards of learning. 

A member of the Buddhist onler who had thoroughly 
mastered one section of the philosophical books was 
exempted from the common drudgery of nionasiic 
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duties. As he progressed the rewcirds were projior- 
tionately incre;tsc(l W^hen he could expound tveo 
sections he was allowed to reside in a furnished upper 
room* The prnileges atuiched to expert knowledjr^ 
of die third and fourth sections were the services of 
a number of attendants, first of a lower class, and ilieii 
of lay-disciples^ called “ pure menFor 
the dfth section he was granted an elephant carriage, 
and fin^dly when he attained to complete knowledge 
of all six sections he was entitled to the dignity of an 
escort. 

When one of the members had won all that pure 
scholarship could gain, anti had acquirc*<l a reputation 
as a great teacher, he had the right to call together 
and preside over a meeting for philosophical discus¬ 
sions. In this convention he would be the judge of 
the merit or demerit of the debaters, commending 
some and reproving others. If one of them should 
become distinguEshed alxive the rest for elegant Ian- 
guage, profound logic, and depth of thought, he would 
l>e placed upon a splentlidly-caparisoned elephant and 
escorted from the convent with great state and dignity. 
But when a member presented an ill-reasoned argu¬ 
ment, or tried to sustain it by breaking the rules of 
logic, and was feeble and clumsy in his rhetoric, the 
assembly would jmint his face, smear him with dirt, 
and then take him from the monastery to some de¬ 
serted place, or throw him in a ditch. “Thus they 
distinguish between worth anti demerit, between the 
wise and the foolish." 

The natural evolution of Aryan thought and religion 
had so far produced three classes of literature—first the 
Vcdic hymns, which 1 have already described ; secondly 
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the lirahmanas, which enib(xl)’ the priestiy traJiiions of 
iiucrifice; and ihinlly the L*[>anishads, or philosophical 
tlisciifisions. Sanskrit scholars have iitade widely dif¬ 
ferent estlniaics of the [jeriods covered by these three 
classes. No doubt the hyniEis of the Vedas reject 
traditions of the Aryans long antecedent to the time 
when they reached India. Max ]Vltiller ha.s fixed the 
date to which they belong as approx I ntatcly U-C. aooo; 
other aiiihoritics place them as far back as B.c. 6000; 
while an Indian scholar, Mr. Ttlak, from a study of tile 
astronomical data given by the Rig-Vetla, and from 
the description of the ilan'n and sunrise, and the 
phenomena of the seasons, believes that some of them 
refer to a time when the original Aryan home must 
have been at or near the Arctic circle. 

The Brahmanas probably represent a development 
of Hinduism, for the most |jart. if not entirely. Indian. 
'I'he age of their first compilation has been put be* 
tween U.C. 1500 and B.c. 1 100, but there are many later 
additions extending to perh;tps B.c. 600. I hey are an 
exiriiordinarj* coni pilation of ritual practice and ex¬ 
planation, evolved by the invaginations of the priestly 
families, who idled form uvjon form and rile upon rite, 
mnii the siniivie piety ol the early Aryans was buried 
in a mass of superstitious ob.servanccs, 

I'o European readers they are chiefly interesting for 
the light they throw uikvii modern Hindu ritual, and 
for the Arvan legends regarding the creation and the 
Hood which have been prc.scrved in them. The story 
of the deluge is as follows:— 

The seventh Maiiu of the fourteen mythical pro¬ 
genitors of mankind was one day washing his hands 
when he caught a fish. The fish spoke and said, 
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"Take care of me, and protect me from the hsh 
that wouki eat me, and I will one day save you 
Manu asked. I'rom wltat will you save me?" The 
tish answered. "A flood will come and destroy all 
living creatures. J will save you from that." Manu 
kept the fish in a jar, until It grew so big that it begged 
to be put into a ditch, at the same time tellmg Manu 
to build a ship to prepare for the coming catastrophe. 
.Miinu bulk the ship accordingly, and as the fish grew 
too big for the ditch, carried it dow n to the sea. When 
the Hood came, .Manu tied the ship to the horn of the 
fish, which dragged him swiftly towards the northern 
mountains, the Himalayas. Arrived there, the fish 
instructed him to tie his ship to the mountatn*top, and 
then .swam away. 

As the flood subsided, the ship gradually descended 
the slope of the mountain, atul Manu left it to perform 
worship and sacrifices, .After a year a woman was 
produced from the sacrifices. Manu asked, “Who art 
thou?" “Thy daughter," she replietl, “How, illus¬ 
trious one, art thou my daughter?" he asked, She 
answered, “ Those offerings of ghee, sour milk, whey 
and curds, which thou nmdest in the waters, with them 
thou hast begotten nte. I am the blessing; make use 
of me at the siicrificel If thou wilt do so, thou wilt 
become rich in offsjjring aitd cattle." Me accordingly 
made use of her as the benediction in the middle of 
the sacrifice. " With her he went on worshipping 
and toiling in religious rites, wishing for nffsjjri ng. 
Til rough her he generated this race, ivhich is the 
race of Manu," 

I he U]Jtmishads, like the Brahmanas, are now' incor¬ 
porated in the four Vedas, Their first compilation is 
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tiuributccl to a time shortly after the offshoots from the 
first Aryan settlement of the E^unjab l>C}}an to spread 
to the Gaiij^es valley. I'hey form the basis of the 
later schools of litcilan philosophy. Thou^^h deeply 
tinjjed with Oriental mysticism, they, unlike the Brah' 
maruts, are almost free from ritualism and sectarian 
spirit; thev are cbleriy devoted to discussions as to the 
nature and means of realizintr a know'ledj^e of Brah¬ 
man, the L'niversal Soul and Cause of all thinjrs. 

'J'he Brahmanas and Uj><inkhads, in fact, seem to 
represent two dilTcrent currents of ihou‘>'hi, which ciin 
be traced throuLrhout tlie whole development of H in- 
duism. The one, the exclusiveness and [^edantrj' of 
the narrow-nniuleil priest, always concerned with the 
interests of ]jrie.stcraft: the other, the true religious 
feelings of the people, Interpreted by their most earnest 
thinkers. 

The ethical stand-point of the Arvaii race, as put 
forward in the Upiinishads some three thousand years 
ago. can hardly be suri>assed iit the present day:— 

*' Having iiuight him the Vedas, a teacher exhorts 
his pupils thus: ‘ Speak the truth. Practise virtue. 
l.>o not neglect the study oi the Vedas. Having paid 
the honorarium to your preceptor (/.r. having returned 
home at the close of your studies), do not cut otf the 
line of children {U. marry and bring up a family ). 
Do not swerve from the truth. Do not sweni'e from 
virtue. Do not swerve from the good. Do not be 
indifferent to the attainment of greatness. Do not 
neglect your duties to the gods and to your parents. 
Honour your mother a.s a deity. Honour your father 
as a ilelt)’, hlonour your guest as a tleity. L)o those 
deeds which are comniendable, and not those that ttre 
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othenvise. Imitate our ^oocl deeclii, and not those that 
are otherwise. . . . Give alms with a willing hcart. 
Do not give with an unwilling heart, (iive wisely. 
Give with modesty'. Give with fear. Give with a 
sy ni pathetic heart, * ’ 

The story of Yama and Xaehiketa is the most char¬ 
acteristic in the Upanishads. It is as follows:— 

Nachikeia was a young Hrahmin, who, having Ijeen 
hastily vowed by his father as a victim to ’'i'ama, the 
g(xl of Death, cheerfully submitted, even though his 
father rejjented of his vow' and hesitated to fulfil it. 
Owing to Death’s absence when Nachiketa arrived 
at his abode, he remained three nights without food. 
On his ret tint Yama. as an aptilogy for the slight to 
his T^rahmin guest, begged of him to lusk for any three 
boons he might desire. 

Xachiketa’s lirsi request was that his father might 
have jxacc of mi ml and cease to feel anger towards 
him. ’I'his w,'as immediately’ gnifited, 'I'he next was 
that Death would explain to him the manner of pro¬ 
ducing the sacrificial fire which led to heaven. To 
tills also Death readily' assented. Nachiketii's last 
boon was that Death would tell him what all men 
desired to know, the mystery of the future life. 

Yama said: "Ask for sons and grandsons who shall 
live a hundred years; ask for wealth, jilcsisure, jxiwer, 
long life for yourself—all that men hold most precious, 
but only not this—ask me no question alxiut death ", 

Xachiketa replied: “In all these things you nfi’er, 
O Dcjuh. no wise man will take delight 'I’hey are 
things of a day; even all life is short. Keep your 

*Tlle Uponishacls. hv Situiratli TutmUkiudn. iSun lirDiltvE^ 
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pleasures, power, and riches. The Ixjoti 1 have asked 
[ have asked/’ 

T’hea Yania said: ** The "ood, the pleasant, these 
are separfiie things, with different objects, binding all 
manhind. rhc)' who accept the good, alone are wise. 
Tliey who prefer the pleasant, miss life’s real aim. 

“ Fools who live in ilarkness, believing themselves 
wise and learned, wander in devious ways, like blind 
men led by blind. 

“ '['o the malt without tiiytlcrstantling, thoughtless 
and deceived by wealth, the future life is not revealed. 
He who thitiks this world alone exists, and the ftiture 
is not, must yield himself to me time after time, 

“The knowledge you would gitin cannot be gained 
by reasoning. Few have the means of hearing it, few- 
after hearing can understand it. It is subtler than an 
atom, and beyond the ken of reason. 

“ The wise man who has rcaliited by spiritual com- 
numion that Divine Heing,^ invisible, hidden, pervad¬ 
ing all things, who is in the heart and lives m in¬ 
accessible places, gives U[j both joy and sorrow.” 

NachiketA said; "That which is different from virtue 
and tliffercni from vice, different from the chain of 
cause and cifect, different from the past and future, 
tell me of that”, 

\'ama replietl: “ The ’Worshipful One, whom all the 
Vedas tell of, to whom all discipline of mind and body 
is directed, for whom men acquire spiritual know'I edge, 
I will speak to you briefly of that Worshipful One. 
He is AUM. 

“ Verily this syllable is Brahman, this syllable is the 
Highest, Knowing this, one obtains every' desire. 

' the UnJv4frsal SouE, or 
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“ This help is the best, this help is the hi|^hest. 
Knowing this, one becomes glorified in the world of 
Brjihitiati. 

“The real Self is neither born, nor dies. It is not 
jiroduced. nor is aught produced from it. It is unborn, 
eternal, everlasting, anti ancient, W'hcn the body is 
destroyed, it is not destro}'ed. 

'Mf the slayer thinks he slays the Self, and if the 
slain believes the Self is slain, both are ignorant, 
'('he Self is neither slain nor slays. 

“ The wise man knon ing the Self to be incor¬ 
poreal—though existing in changing btrdies—knowing 
it great and all-pervading, is free from grief. 

"This Self cannot lx; realijied by the Vedtut, nor 
by reason, nor by learning. The wicked cannot know 
it, nor he tvhose mind is not at rest It manifests 
itself to itself. Only Self knows Self.”' 

We may picture Hen ares in the later V’edic time.s 
as one of the first .Aryan settlements in the Ganges 
valley—^<1 clearing in the primeval forest, [jerhaps first 
occupied by the T Jnividians or Kolarians. There they 
kept their cattle and cultivated the soil with the help 
of the conquered aboriginals, whom they called Da- 
syus. Their ordinary dwellings w'ere probably of mud, 
roofed with bamboos and thatch—ver>’ like those in 
the villages round Henares now; the better ones 
might have been partly of brick or stone, plastered 
over and decorated with paintings in fresco, the most 
ancient form of pictorial art, such as the oldest H odd Inst 
records describe. 

It was an admirable site for such a settlenteni. The 
rich alluvial soil afforded plentt' of sustenance for men 
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and catlle* The Ganges was at the same time a pm* 
tccdon from host tic iiivasions, and an easy highway of 
commmiication with the older A nan set tie men is in 
the Piinjal). 'I'he river Hariia on the north, aitd the 
Asi on the south—a more important stream than it is 
now—gave protection from sudden attacks of the 
tierce aboriginal tribes dwelling in the densest forests, 

and culled bv the Aryans Rakshivsas, demons. It 

¥ * 

only needed a trail or forts on the tt est to make the 
little colony secure on all sides. 

The cool bathing in the splentlid river and worship 
on its sunny banks would afford to the Aryan settlers 
refreshment for I.H)tly and souL So even in those 
rttmote limes the place may ba\'e acquired a reputa¬ 
tion as Inring propitious for the favoured people, and 
thus to them sacred soil an oasis of spiritual life in the 
midst of the impious non-Aryan tribes, like lirahma- 
varca, their much-beloved home in the north-west. 

It has Ijcen supposed that the spiritual leaders of 
the Aryans began, about the time when the K^is first 
appeared in the Ganges valley, to arrange the com¬ 
pilation of the V'cdic hymns, the UrahmanEus iuid the 
U panishEids, in order to presen e their traditional fEttth 
from the risk of corruption which was incurred by 
intermarriage with the Dravidian and Ko]<irian neigh¬ 
bours. Henares, therefore, may [jerhaps have begun 
already to establish its reputation as a great se;it of 
Arj'an philosophy ami religion. 

rhe first idea of CEiste. which was mainly thEit of 
race protection, originated at the same period, and 
fri>m the same cause. But caste eis It is now under- 
slootl did not become a fixed institution for mEiny 
centuries later. Even in the sixth century b,c., though 
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there were restrictions eXS to eating together, ant! a fair 
coirplcxion was regarrletl as indicating high ijirih, a 
low occupation b}' itself did not involve any social 
ostracism. A Hrahmin or Kshatriya could xvork at a 
trade or engage in itgriculture without any dishonour 
or penalty. 


CHAPTER ir 

TJJF, UINDU EPICS-HERO-WORSHIP 

In order to follow the further development of Hindu 
rcHjjIoii anil societ)' from tlie time the Kasia esmblished 
themselves in the \ a]ley of the Ganges, it is necessary 
to understand the political situation which confronted 
the Aryan settlers in northern IndiiL They were by 
no means a united jjeople, but coin|X)sed of numenuia 
tribes and clans, not all of pure Aryan stock, often 
fighting with each other, and surrounded not only hy 
savage aboriginals of the lowest ty])C living in the 
dense forests, and classed by the Aryans as Rakshasas, 
or demons, but by a metiley of other races in various 
stages of civilization and with all manner of religious 
beliefs. The I Jra\’idians. nho. like the Aryans, had 
entered Inilia from the north-west, were pmhalily more 
advanced In the industrial arts, and had developed 
into petty kingdoms, with many of which the Arj’ans 
formed alliances, both in the fighting which resulted 
from tribal disputes, and in their foreign wars. 

There were two (wlitical jjartics in the Aryan camp: 
one headed by \'a-sishiha, a Rishi of the priestly caste, 
who represented the school of orthodoxy and exclu¬ 
siveness; anil the otlier by V ishw'amitra, a Kshatriya. 
or warrior chief, who became the leader and spiritual 
adviser of one of the larger non-Aryan tribes which 
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adopttrJ the Arj'an religious teaching. The ArV'ans 
them selves were a mere handful amidst a niuliiiude, 
aiul V'islnvaniitriL probably realiifcd the daiiger of a 
wholly aggressive and exclusive policy, I*or a long 
time, however, pride of race kept most of the Aryans 
aloof from their dark-skinned neighbours, and Brahma- 
varta, " that land created by the gods, which lies 
Ixitween the two divine rivers Saraswati and IJrishad- 
wati 'V‘ or the ptirt of the 1‘unjah which they first occu¬ 
pied. was held to be the only soil fit for the faithful 
jX'oi>le. 

liut us fresh i mm ignitions pressetl in ufmn the 
original settlers, and the more enterprising of the clans 
pushed farther south aittl east, more of the so-called 
Turanian race.s were admitted into the Aryan fold, and 
there gratlually accumulated round the jjtire Aryan 
doctrines a vast agglomeration of the |>rimitive native 
faiths and purely Indian traditions which constitute the 
basis of the [xipular ninduism of to-day. The caste 
system which was evolved out of these peculiar ]K>]ittca] 
and social conditions provided, on the one hand, an auto¬ 
matic system of sulxlivision to make room for social 
development and differences of religious practice; and, 
on the other hand, for tlie consolidation of all the 
heterogeneous elements of which Hinduism is com* 
jxjscd into one grccit community of beliefs, itnpellctl 
by common sentiments which bring every- sect and 
caste and grade of society to worship together on the 
lianks of the Ganges. The cft'ect of this continual 
jjrocess of subdivision may be realized from the fact 
that, whereas Manu, the Hindu Moses, legislated for 
four castes only. Hrahnilns, Kshatriyas, V'aisyas, and 
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Sudras, the (irahtnins alone are now miicle up of over 
a hundred castes, each with different customs, arid 
neither interiiiarrj in^ nor eatinjj toj^ether. 

'rhoujrh it may be ur^'^ed that the caste system has 
helped to jjerpetuate many i^ross superstitions and 
revolting customs, it was nevertheless admirabl}' 
adapted for the purpose of proventtiig Aryan culture 
and civilization from beinjr entirely swallowed up in 
the whirlpool of contending rsices which confroiiietl 
them in the etirly period of their development. 'I'he 
Aryan race, iiitleed, hits lieen so mmlificd by its Indian 
environment that probiibly the pure Aryan stock no 
longer exists, but Arj^an culture and Aryan philosophy 
form the cement which noiv binds Hindu society to¬ 
gether from one end of India to the other. 

The means by which the Aryans handed down to 
posterity their great storehouse of spiritual wisdom, 
learning, and science, together with their national epics 
and social regulations, were not the least remarkable 
of their political ideas. b’or many centuries after 
Sanskrit had ceased to be spoken by the people, and 
a written language had come into common use, the 
cvcr*incrcii.siiJg accumulations of Sanskrit learning wei'e 
preserved by an ejitniordinary’ system of memoriKing, 
aided by elaborate anil most scientific methods of 
grammar and ety'mology, which extended to the count¬ 
ing of each verse, wortl, and syllable, and took note 
of the pronuitciation, accent, and intonation of the 
sacred texts. 

The most stringent laws were enacted to prevent 
the Vedas from being corrujtted by common use. 
Manu says, Me who acquires without |iermi!isjon the 
V’eda from one who recites it, incurs the guilt of 
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stcalin" the Veda, and shall sink into hell” (11. ii6). 
(lautaiiia. ihc reputed autlior of another set of retfiila- 
tions. lays down that “ the ears of a Sudra who listens 
intentionally when the Veda is lx;ing recited are to be 
tilled with niolten lead. His tonsrue is to be cut out 
if he recite it Ilk body is to be split in twain if he 
preserve it in his memory.” On the other hand, the 
nrahinin who forgot the sacretl writings or divulged 
them to unatithoriKcd persons was subject to various 
I>enances. 

Though the earliest Sanskrit reconis date Ixick to 
thousands of years before Christ, the first known 
manuscripts arc not much earlier than the sixteenth 
ceniun* of our era. 'I’he great epics, the Maliabharata 
and the Ramayana, and sacred books like the Hhagavat 
t'dta, have long ago been translatetl into the vernacu¬ 
lars. '['he celebrated lliivcli translation of the Kama- 
yana is said to have been written by Tulsi l.>as in the 
nelghlwurhood of Henares. alxitit 1574 liut learned 
brahmins are still to be seen at lienarcs. esj>ecially 
during the great Idindu festivals, swaying to and fro 
on the carved chair of a ^ yas, or public reader, as they 
recite the sojiorous Sanskrit slokas and translate a 
Vtdic storj', or expound what the vulgiir are jjermitted 
to know' of the ancient wisdom, to crowds of intent 
listeners. 

One cannot Ixi in Renares city many hours without 
noticing how closely the stories of the Ramayana and 
Muhabharata are interwoven with Mindn thoughts 
and fancies, 'I'hc pilgrims who pass in the boats on 
the river chant one refrain—Ram! Ram! Sita-Ram! 
It is echoed by the ash-besmeared Stui/ms along the 
ghats, anti scrawletl Ijy school-boys on the walls. Ranui 
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aiKl Sita, Hanuman the kinj^ of monkey's, Krishna 
and the <^reat fijjhts of the JEahabharata are the sub¬ 
ject of innumerable paintings on the walls of temples, 
mona-Sterics, and houses. Huge spniwling figures of 
llhima with his club are modelled in the river mud. 
The live Pan Java brothers are worshipped in temples 
Ixith in the city and along the Panch-kosi road. 

The main story of the Mahabharata is an account 
of the great war between the Aryan tribes ot northern 
India, called the LJharatas, assisted by their Dravidian 
or Kolarian allies, which is supposed to have taken place 
between 1400 and 1300 U-C. The heroes on one side 
are the five PandaX'^a princes, sons of Pandii, king of 
I lastiiiapur, whose names were Vudhishthira, Phima, 
and .Arjuna by one wife, and Nakula anil Sahadeva 
by another. They were assisted by Krishna, whose 
worship as one of the incarnations ol V^ishnu is the 
chief poptilar cult of modern Hinduism, After his 
children were born, Pandu took the vow of an ascetic, 
and retired into the forest, leaving the government of 
his kingdom to his blind brother, Dhritarashtra, and 
lihishma, his uncle. 

The opponents of the Pandavas were the hundred 
sons of Dhritarashtra, known as the Kuru princes, 
or Kaura\'aB. The eldest, Duryodhanu. who claimed 
the succession to the throne, was mean, spiteful, and 
cruel, while the Pandavas and Draupiidi, “loveliest 
of women who was their common ivifc, w ere t) j>cs 
of chivalry, hoftour, and virtue. The chief heroes on 
the Kauravas' side were their uncle. Bhishma, who 
vainly endeavoureil to reconcile the contending parties, 
and Kama, a half-brother of the PAndavas, who was 
jjrobably of Dravidian ilescent. Arjuna and Kama 
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are tlie Achilles and Hector of this Indian Iliad. The 
fjiiEirret finally ended in a li0111 eric struirijle, lastintf 
for ei<>11 teen days, 011 the field of Kurukshetra, outside 
the modern Delhi. In tlte terrific slaui^hter vrhich 
ttK>k phice all the Kurus were annihilated, and only 
seven of the Pandu army, including the five brothers, 
were left. Ytidldshthira was then crowned king at 
Hastinapttr. 

riic climax is the renunciation of tlte kingdom by 
all the five brothers, and their jouritey together towards 
Indras heaven, on Mount Merit, beyond the Hima- 
layns. liut, except Vudhishthira, none could shake 
ll:envsel\'cs entirely free from worUily attachments, atid 
one by one they perislicd on the way, until the sole 
survivor, and a faithful dog which followed him, were 
met bv Indra at the gates of heaven. .After further 
tests of his cotisiancy, in which Yudhisbthira refused 
to (iiari with his dog, and went to seek for the s<iuls of 
his wife and brfjthers in the regions of hell, all the 
Paiidavas were at last reunited in liidni's abode of 
eternal peace. 

Around the original story there liave accuntulated 
in the course of many centuries a number of Iwautiful 
legends—such as lliat of Savitri, the devoted wife who 
by her insistence released her luisband’s spirit from 
the hands of Death—monil tliscourses, aiul religious 
treatises, including the famous lihagavat Cdta, which 
is virtually llie Hindu iSible of the jiresent day. 
The Mahabhnrata, as It now stands, contains in 
jxjetic form a ntoral ami religious code which is jxirt 
and i>arcel of Hindu practice and belief. 

The Ramayana refers to a later period, supposed 
to l>e about 1000 b.c., when the Kosalas, another 
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branch of the Aryan family which claimed descent 
from the sun, had puahed down to the present Otidh 
luul nordi Hehar, ami csiabUshed there a great city, 
Aj'odhya, ithfch is described as the ceinre of Ar)iiii 
culture and religion. The Kasis, as before mentioned, 
were at this time in the district of Benares, While the 
MahabharaEa stirs the imagination with tides of mighty 
warriors atul political strife, the Ramayaita is pervaded 
with tender seiuimenta of domestic virtue and affection, 
tried by many sufferings and misfortunes. 

'Fhe first jjart describes the boyhood aiul youth of 
Rama, son of Dasaratha, king of Ayotlhy^a. by his 
first queen, Kausalya, and hcir-appiirent; his exploits 
at the tourntiment, where he breaks the famous bow 
of Shiva and wins for his britle the fair ,Sita. daughter 
of Janaka, king of the \ idebas, She was miraculously 
born of ii held-furrow, Ha.sarcitha w:is about to re- 
sitrn the throne in fiivour of Rama, when an intrigue 
of the Queen Kaikeyi inveigles him into naming 
Bharat, bis younger son by Kaikeyi, as his heir, and 
a decree of fottrtcen years’ Ijanishtneiti against the 
elder. 

Rama and Sita. accotnjwtnied bj Lakshman, another 
half-brother, then wander into the forests of Central 
India and take refuge with ;t holy herniit, called 
\almlki, the reputed author of the jrnem. I.)aSiir<itha 
shortly afterwards tlies of grief, Bharat, who had 
refusetl to accept the regency to which be was not 
justly imtitled, followed Rama to his retreat, and 
haviitg endeavoured, without success, to persuade him 
to come back, returned himself to Ayodhya with 
Rama’s sanihils to place on the throne as a symlwl 
of the rightful king's authority. The three exiles then 
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waiider farther south beyond the Vindbya mountains 
to a hcrtnltage on the banks of the Godavari, where 
another famous Kishi dwelt. There thev lived in a 
hut the faithful Laksbmaii had built of bamboos and 
branches of trees, enjoying the peace and beauty of 
the primeval forest and perlbrnilng the lioJy rites of 
their religion. 

“And they prayed to gods and fnttitrs with each rtlcand duty done, 

And they sang the ancient Hiit/ifra to the red and rising sun."* 

'fheir happiness was soon, however, rudely dis¬ 
torted by the alxluction of Sita by Ravana, the king 
of the demons, who appeared before her in the disguise 
of an anchorite, while Rama and Lakshman were 
absent, and carried her through the air on his magic 
car to his royal palace in Ceylon. 'I'he rest of the 
story describes Sitfi’s despair and sufferings in the 
demon king's palace, the wanderings of Rama and 
Lakshman in search of her, and the discovery of her 
by tlte help of Hantiman, the monkey king of the 
^itlgiri mountains, Hanuman and his monkey 

troops Rama attacks and kills Kavtina and his demon 
chieftains, and takes his stronghold by storm. Finally 
the exiles, accompanied by Hanuman, return to Ayod- 
liya on the magic car taken from Ravana, and Rama 
and Sita are crowned amidst the rejoicings of gods 
and men. 

A sequel, of later date than the original story, gives 
a sad ending to the Rfimayana. Some slanderous 
tongues in Ayodhya began to whisper suggestions 
regarding Sita’s conduct while in the ijalace of 
Rfivana, and Kfimab jealousy was aroused by finding 
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a tlrawtng of wliicli Sita had scrawlotl on tlie 

door while conx’drslnt^ witli her hfiiuiiTiaidH alxiut her 
Ciipiiviiy. Sita was bnnisl^ed to the forest, where she 
ga\'c birth to two sons, Laea and Kusha, wlio were 
brousTht up by the heniik Valnuki. They were 
recognized by Hanuman as the sons of RAiua. 
According to one version, Htta and her sons then 
reiunied to .Ayodhya aitd passed the rest of her days 
in happiness with her husband; but another story is 
that the boys wandered into .Ayodhya accidentally, 
and were recognized and acknnwdedged by RaTna, 
who sent for Sita. and In public assembly called U[ion 
her to attest her innocence. 

Sita in an agonized appexU invokes her Mother 
Earth to come to her aid anti be witness of her purity. 

“'I'liun lliie earth was rent ami partc'd, and a golden throne arose; 
Held aloft by jewelled Nagasas lI'C leaves enfold the rose. 

And the mother in caihraees held her <t|)otless. sitiles^ child.'’ 

Sita sttnk back Into the earth, and Kaitia in despair 
siicrificed himself in the river Sarayu, 

Mr. Rontesh Chandra Dutt, whose abridged English 
traits] at ion I have quoted, says of the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana: “It is not an e.'iaggeration to say 
that the two hundred millions of Hindus of the present 
day cherish in their hearts the story of their ancient 
epics. The Hindu scarcely lives, man or woman, 
high and low, educated or ignorant, whose earliest 
recollections do not cling round the storj- and the 
characters of the great epics. Ati almost illiterate 
oil-manufacturer of Uengal spells out some modern 
translation of the Mahabharata to W'hile aw'ay his leisure 
hour. The tall and siahvart peasantrj’ of the north- 
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west know of the five l^aiidav brothers and of their 
friend the rlirhieous Krishna. . . , The morals in¬ 
culcated ill these tales sink into the hearts of a 
naturally religious people, and form the basis of their 
moral etlucation.” 

'I’he sentiment of hero-n’orship is still as simng 
in the Mindu mind as it was three thousand years 
ago. and the philosophy of Hinduism finds nothing 
unreasonable in according divine honours to a man, 
woman, or child, alive or dead, who is considered 
to have manifested in some special sense the nature 
of the supreme soul which is believed to l>e a i>art 
of everv individual. 

The extremes to which this doctrine can be pushed 
by Hindus of the present day is described by Mr. 
H. H. Risley in the report of the last census;— 

“ TViests and priestesses, pious ascetics and suc¬ 
cessful dacoits, Indian soldiers of fortune and Ifritish 
men of action, bridegrooms who met their death on 
their wedding-tlay and virgins who dietl unwed, jostle 
each other in a fantastic ^V■alpurgis dance, where new 
Ijcrformers are constantly joining and old ones seldom 
go out. . , . 

“ In 1SS4 Kcahub Chandra Sen, the leader of the 
lirahmo Somaj, narrowly escaped something closely 
resembling deification at the hands of a section of his 
disciples. A revelation was sititl to have been received 
enjoining that the chair used by him during his life 
should be set apart and kept sacred, and the legal 
member of the Viceroy's council was invited to arbitnite 
in the matter. .Sir Courtenay llbert discreetly refused 
' to deal with testimony of a kind inadmissible in a 
court of justice'. . . . Sivaji, the founder of the 
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Mahratta confederacy, has a temple and iiiiage in 
one t)f the bastions of the fort iit IVlah’an in the 
Rainagiri district, and is worshipped by the caste of 
fishermen. This seems to l>c a local cull imperfectly 
tleveIo|)ed, as there are no priests and no regular 
ritual. . . . Portraits of Yashvantrao, a subordinate 
revenue officer in Khandesh, who ruined himself by 
promiscuous alms-giving and sacrificed his official 
(Xtsition to his reluctance to refuse the most impossible 
requests, are worshipped to-day by thousands of devout 
householders, l-ar down in the south of India I have 
come across cheap lithographs of a nantcless IJombiiy 
ascetic, the Sw-ami of Akalkot in Sholapur, who tlied 
about twenty years ago. In life the Swanii seems to 
have been uit irritable saint, for he is s<iid to have 
jjelted with stones any ill-advised person who asked 
questions about his name and antecedents. As he 
was reported to be a ^tutiny refugee, he may have 
had substantial reasons for guarding his incognito. 
He is now revered from the Deccan to Ca).ic Comorin 
its Dattatreya, a sort of coniyiositc incarnation of 
Prahma. Vishnu, and Shiva, and has a temple and 
monastery of his own.” 

It should be stated, however that the original 
Dattatreya, who has gained so much venemiion, is 
not the Swanii of xAkalkot, but a much older saint, 
or previous incarnation, who is said to have been a 
son of one of the Vedic Rishis. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ADVEXT OF —SAkxVATIl AND THE UATEfiT 

lltiiCOVEklES—THE JAINS 

\Vc have brought tlovvn the dcv clopn’iem of modern 
IHiiukiism to the time when the great epics began to 
assume their present shape, and when speculation as 
to the future life anti the origin of the soul hatl cul* 
minated in the jihilosophy of the Upanishads. We 
now arrive at the time, whicli may be fixed roughly 
from Soo to 500 11. c., when we Ixjgin to get on firmer 
historical groimd, and approach to the great [liirting of 
the ways which came with the ail vent of UuddhiL It 
is necessary' to explain briefly the differences which 
led to the breach between liuddha aiul the orthodox 
teiiching of lits day. In the basis of his philosophic 
teaching Ihiddiia was a Hindu of the Hindus. The 
Brahmins of his time taught the whole theory of the 
trains migration of souls 1 Huddha’s doctrine was but a 
slight modification of it. I hey held that human suffer¬ 
ing was to be destroyed by the termination of the 
cycle of re-binhs; Buddha taught practically the same. 
The main |K)iiit of ilifference between the two was, that 
whereas the Brahmanas, which contain the essence of 
the -siicerdotal doctrine, declare that "sacrifice in its 
totality is the bark which carries one to heaven ”, and 
that the Brjdimintcd teaching is the only means of 
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^^Ivation, l^utUlhii tlenicrfi the divine authority of the 
X'edas, rejected tlic theor>- of sticrifice, and declared 
that the Eit^ht'fold l^aih was the way by which all 
sufil*erin^^ was annihilated, throiijjfh right views, right 
resolve, right speech, riglit actions and living, right 
effort, right self-knowledge, and right methtatioiL 
To realilie the revolutioit which Buddha ejected in 
the whole development of J linduism, it is necessaiy' to 
understand something of the tynmny of rites ami pen¬ 
ances, with w hScli the priestly class had then enx eloped 
the spiritual teaching of the {xiople. The original pro¬ 
cess of Vedic sacrifice was based on the ilieoiy that 
gods and nicn shared between them the ordering of 
the universe, aiul that the one party was Ixiund to assist 


the other. If no rain fell on the earth, it was because 
the gods needed refrt^shnient. I hey were refreshed 
with Soma, the nectar of the gods, and with milk 
from the earthly cows, wltich had their counter|iart 
in the heavenly cattle—the clouds of the sky. I'he 
god Agni—Fire and Light—was brought down to 
the earth by the friction of two sticks, and refreshed 
with oblations of clarified butter (ghee), which he 
licked up with his Bcw'eii tongues. The gods canie 
down from heaven to attend the siicrificcs, and took 
their seats on the place spread w ith the siicred h/xAii 
gra.ss. The Brahmanas ileclare that ftirmcrly the 
gods and men on one* side, and the pitns, ances¬ 
tors of men, on the other, stit and feasted there to¬ 
gether, A: one time the gods and pUris were visible; 
they still arc present, but invisible. " 1 he gods sub¬ 
sist on w’hat we offer them here below, just as men 
subsist on the gifts which come from hesiven,” As 
nourishmeiU for the gods, and as thank-offerings for 
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favours received, iiien niiusi _syive presents of what 
they valued tuost, both to the j^otls themselves atid to 
the priests whose knowledge of tlie sacretl lore brought 
the gods to earth. 

The presents to the gods were the victims which 
were Siicrificed. The Aryans at some very remote 
period of their history offered human victims, the first- 
horn of the family, as the supreme Sivcrifice. The 
horse wjis next in value, and after tltat the cow. As 
the science of tlte Aryan ritual became more developed, 
it was not considered necessary to actually sacrifice 
the victims. 'I'hey were formally ofiered and then 
released. The lirahmaitas descrilje the gradual de- 
\'eIopment of a more humane ritual as follows:—“The 
gods, at the beginning, sacrificed man as victim; when 
he was sacrificed, the sacrificial virtue which was in 
him left him. It entered Into the horse. They sacri¬ 
ficed a horse; when it was sacrificed, the sacrificial 
virtue left it atid entered imo a cow. \\ hen the cow 
was sacrificed, the sacrificial virtue which it had left it 
and entered into a sitcep. When the sheep was sacri- 
fiecd, the sacrificial virtue which it had left it and 
entered into a goat. 'I'hc sacrificial virtue has re- 
miiinctl in the goat the longest.” The goat is the 
victim now most frequently oficred to Durga and 
Kali. 

Another passage iit the H rah man as describes how 
the sitcrificial virtue [itissed from the goat into the 
earth. The gotls dug in the earth to get it, and 
found it in rice and barley. 'I'hls Is the e.xplaiiation 
given for the oblations of rice and bivrley now made 
to Shiva the Destroyer. 

The essential actom(ianiinentH to the sacrifices were. 
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firsti suitable prayers, the correct comjwsiiioit of which 
was cl matter of vital imfjortaoce. 1 he gods did not 
enter into comnnmication with ever)’body, but only 
with a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya»‘ Ihe 
next were the presents to the priests. These 
gai'C the sacrifice the force which carried it to the 
atxide of the gods. The value of the presents W'as 
regulater! by the imjxirtance of the sacrifice, ami the 
scale for the more important sacrifices was so high 
that none hut the richest could undertake them. I he 
third essential wfw faith in the efficacy ol the sacrifice, 
'I’he nature of these sacrificial riles had gradually 
been corrupted from the simple Aryan lorms of offer¬ 
ings and prayers into a science of divine magic, prac¬ 
tised both by gods and men, through which it was 
believed that the whole creation originated, and the 
wliolc universe was controlled. 1 he gods had become 
gtxls through sacrifice, and men were also capible of 
becoming immortal if they acquired sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the sacred wisdom. To protect their do¬ 
minions from the invasions of men, the gods concluded 
a bargain with Death that no man should become 
immortal without first surrendering his body to him. 
'I’hcy were constandy w'atching to introduce errors 
into the sacrifices [Xirfornied oit earth. Hence the 
necessity for e.\iremc care anti attention to everj' ile- 
tail, i-inally, sacrifice itself became a god, and the 
greate.st of all gods. 

The recitation and chanting of the hymns or man- 
iraSt w'hich accompanied and fornieil i>art of the sacri’ 
fices, was no less abstru.se and complicated a science 
than the sacrifice proper. The Vedic hymns were first 

^ The highjcst nfieruanls caslci- 
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arr^iniFed in a series acconlitv^ to nttrire, which had a 
mystic si^nthcaiice and power in each ot the three 
worlds, tlic earth, tlie atmosphere, and the abode ot 
tlie i^ods. I'he Hrahitianas coin^iare the iinajrmary 
journey of the sticrifice and sacrificer to the heavenly 
re*;ions to an earthly journey which the traveller 
makes by st;ij;es, taking fresh horses and oxen at each 
sta_s;fe. In the same way the sacrificer itiust use Ircsh 
metres at e\'ery sia.sre tif the sacrifice to carry him on 
his Journey heavenwards, '['he numlxrr of verses used 
together, the accent and intonation, all had a share in 
the eliicacy of the rites. 

A form of recitation is given in the Aitareya lirah- 
inana which is called the rite of diirohana, or the 
ascent into heat'cn, " After the invocation, the ascent 
of ditrohana is made, At first the reciter makes a 
fiause at e^'ery quarter-verse. He ihtis starts from 
this world. T hen he makes a i>;iuse at ever)- half- 
verse; by this means he reaches the atmosphere. 
Then he makes a pause at every three-quarters of a 
verse. J Ic arrives now' it; the celestial regions. My 
then recitinjg the whole verse without pausing he 
arrives in the solar world which shines up above." 
T he priest now reverses the order of recitation, ami 
firings the sacrificer Ixick to earth, “just as one w'ho 
seiiies the Ijough of a tree"'. If the sacrificer, how¬ 
ever. prefers to remain in the solar world after his 
arrival there, the priest omits the last jairt of the rite, 
but the sacrificer is sure to die soon afterwards,^ T he 
solar world, according to Hindu theories, is the abode 
of spirits who have completed their earthly incar¬ 
nations. 


^ Ail kviMl 7. 
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As the ultimaie aim was to render huniamty ini- 
moruxl. and the sacrificial science was liascd tin an 
iniajjinary science ol the celestial world, ev'eryihint' 
abnormal, weird, and uncanny was believed to have 
a s]>ecial virtue. Kverx’ihini^ human and normal was 
opiiosed to the success of the sacrifice. The opposi¬ 
tion between the terrestrial sphere and the heavenly 
world was so pronouncetl that " no ’’ for the gods was 
‘■iivc’’ for men. fiven at the present day many com¬ 
mon intliaii customs anti practices are exactly the 
reverse of those in Europe. 

The complication of the iSrahminical rites became 
almost inconceivable. The great 11orse - sacrifice, 
generally undertaken only by kings, esixjcially to pro¬ 
cure otifspriiig, was said to conquer idl sin, to render 
ihe sticrificer invulnerable and certain of viciorj' over 
his enemies; but the risk of errors creeping in nuist 
have deterred many from attem])iing it, for it was a 
ceremony which took sci’eral years to complete, re- 
f jut red the uiicndaiice of hundreds of priests and at¬ 
tendants, the recitation of thousiinds of prayers and 
fmtHints, endless rites, and the most lavish presents, 
'fhe blc*ssings to Vie gained and the evils to be avoided 
by the iierformaiicc of ajipropriate rites were both 
niaterial and spiritual. The lirahmaiuis provide the 
nccessiiry manit-as for destroying Rakshiisas (denions), 
or human enemies, for the removal of sin, to recover 
lost property or to bring success to the gambler, and 
lo avert the evil influence of an animal sitting down, 
trembling, or running away at the time of the sacrifice. 

Closely allied to the sacrificial system was the prac¬ 
tice of bodily jienanccs, or mortifkaiion of the (Icsh, 
which the I i rah mi ns regarded as a sure way, leading 
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l(j jmmQrtHJiiy, and infinite worldly advantages both 
in this life and in the next. The Mahabhanita 
meinions a princess of lienarcs wJio practised fearful 
penances in order to revenge herself on lihishma, and 
at last threw herself into the sacrificial fire so that slie 
might kill him in a future existence. It also relates a 
stort’ of two lirothens of the race of Asuras, evil 
spirits, enemies of the gods, who, in order to conquer 
the three worlds, earth, air, and heaven, tindenvent 
frightful austerities; staruling for years on their toes, 
with arms uplifted and eyes fixed, and throwing pieces 
of their own llesh into the sticrificial fire. I'hc gods 
were alarmctl at the }.)<>\vers they were thus accutnu- 
lating, and tried to interfere, without success. Brahma, 
the Creator, finally ap|>eared before them, and though 
he refused to grant them immortality because they 
had undergone the penances only from the desire of 
sovereignty — an unworthy motive which detracted 
from the merit of their ]jeiianccs—he was constraitied 
to allow that they should be ineajjable of lx:ing killed 
by any other lielng in the universe. They forthwith 
proceeded to make war on the region of [ndni, and 
vanquished the Rakshasas and every^ creature ranging 
the sky. Next they slew the Nagsis, the inmates of 
the ocean, and all the tribes of the Mlechchas,‘ Kin- 
ally, they slaughtered the Brahmins, destroyed their 
siicrificcs. and desolated the earth. Brahma then inter¬ 
fered. With the help of \''ishvakarma, the heavenly 
artificer, he created a damsel, whose surpassing charms 
not e%en gods could resist. She was sent to the two 
brothers, who, in a violent tiuarrcl over her, hilled one 
another, much to the relief of the distracted universe, 

^ Fcjfc^crs, hofhftrtins^ 
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li was when this dismal obscurantism and thaunin- 
turgjc pnestcfrilt seemed likely to infect the whole 
religions ihotight of the people, ihat a new teacher 
came to firing hack the spirituaUty of the ancient 
\'edic faith into the Aryan religion. It must not be 
-suptx>setl ho\re\'er, that Buddha w as the first to cjues- 
tion the authority of the priesthtHxl and to dispute the 
efficac)^ of -sacrifices and penances. The hereditary 
priestly families had not vet estalilishcd a monopoly 
or undisputed leadership in religious thought 1 he 
Kshatri^'as, or warrior class, still stCKiul at the head ol 
Arvixti iiocJety, and were by no means ilJs[X)sed to 
accept the lirahin.in.'i thtir superiors hi spiritual 
knOM'ltdge, Kveo amorifr the lirahmins there were 
many who cUd not foliovv the orthodox priestly rhx:- 
trines, '('here were, lies ides, a luitiierous class of 
lihiksus, or religious devotees, both men anti women, 
who though living an ascetic life as waiuleritig jiiendi- 
cants, yet perfoniied no sacrifices nor practised [leii- 
ances. These were the forerunners of the ^nt/his. 
i/yragis, or fakirs of the present day. There were thus 
already many schools of thought outside the orthtKlox 
priestly families when Huddha's magnetic genius came 
to shape their sotiiewhat nebulous theories with a new 
philosophy and rule of life. 

About the year n.c, 557 Slddartha Gautama, son of 
the chief of the Sakya clan, was bom lit Kaptlavasiu. 
the capital of a petty state in the Nep;d 1 erai. 1 he 
siorv" of his early life and of the Cireat Reitunciation, 
when he left his wife and child and his liuher s palate 
to adopt a religious life as a Hhiksi), is too familiar to 
need repetition. He first attached himself to two 
lirahmiit teachers, who taught him the theories of 
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Minclu philosophy coiTiinonly accc|)ted. Finding no 
Siilishictlon ill these, he wanileretl farther, anti spent six 
weary years with live disciples in the forests nc-ar the 
\ Indhyan mountains, practising die system of self- 
torture anti starvation which the orthodox school re¬ 
garded as the road to immortality. 

Still dissatisfied, he again resumed the ordinary lile 
of a llhiksu, whercuixin his disciples left him in dis¬ 
gust anil went to Benares. He himself wandered on to 
the neighbourhood of the present Buddh Gaya. 1 hen 
there followed, under the shade of the sjtcrcd plppjil 
tree, hnowii hereafter as the tree of wisdom, the 
short pcriotl of terrible mental agony which Indian 
poeLS and artists have pictured as his struggle with the 
Prince of Evil, Mara, and the w lies of his voluptuous 
daughters, K very thing he had abandoned of worldly 
comfort and delight, his home, a loving wife and child, 
wealth, power, and jileasure, seemed to lueckon to him 
to return. But his spiritual nature triumphed at last, 
and he arose, with convictions formed and mind at rest, 
to preach those cheerful doctrines of love atul coiitt:nt- 
ment which changed the entire current of Ettsterii 
thought. 

Having thus become the Buddha—the Enlightened 
—he started off to Benares '' to esuiblish the kingdom 
of righteousness, to give light to those enshrouded in 
darkness, and to open the gates of iinmortality to men" 
He rejoined his old disciiiles in a deer-park, an en¬ 
closure where deer were iirotecied from hunters, and a 
favourite retreat for religious de\*otec-s, at IsiijHUtana, 
the modem Sarnath, miles to the north of Benares, 
He first preached to them the fundamental principles 
of his doctrines: the uselessness of bodily [Xmaiices— 
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misery was a necessiiry accompaniment of existence 
—men needed no priesLs nor sacrifices to help them to 
escape from the cycle of transmigrations—the means 
lay in their own hearts, throuijh the destruction of evil 
desires, worldliness, doubt, ij^norance, and vexation. 

At the time when Buddha be^an his preachintr, or. 


SITE OF PEER-r'AllK+ cjficavil^ tgpj 
SmihV itupi in E:h« fbr^^greiunJr] 

as his followers jaut it, “to turn the wheel of the 
Law”, the KAsis, the first Aryan settlers in the district 
of Henares, Itad become subject to the Kosalas, who 
had their capital at SAvatthi, in what is now Nepal. 
The ,Sakya, the clan to which Uuddha himself be- 
lontred, ivere also subject to the kinsrdom of KosAla, 
Benares had already become celebrated as a },^rcat 
centre of Hindu piety and learning. The old Buddhist 
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records tell us that ii had a large public hall, or [lavilion, 
in which religious and philosophical questions w-ere 
discussed. Sherring, in his SaittVef City of the Htndus 
(p. 291 ), maintains, on very in.sufficicnt grounds, that 
Benares w;is not then, as it is now. situated betw’cen 
the rivers llama .Hnd Asi, but was placed to the north 
of the Iiarn<L It is more reasonable to suppose that 
the traces of old buildiitgs w hich extend from the north 
of Benares towank Sarnath are the remains of the okl 
Huddhtst city which sprung up round the sjxn made 
Kicred by its associations with the lirst preaching ot 
Huddha, and that the Hindu city, on a much more 
spacious plan than it has no^v (for the early Aryans, as 
we know from Megasthenes, loved air and space in 
their cities), always occupied very nearly its present 
site. 

Ihuklha soon found many converts, especially among 
the Kshatriya class, to which he belonged, and among 
the Bhiksus and other devotees who had not accepted 
the Brahmiiiical teaching, A few members of the 
Sangha, or religious order which he founded, built the 
simple huts of recluses in the groves of the Deer-park 
and settled there. Many’ years after his death, when 
Asokn made Buddhism the state religion, the place.s 
hallowed l*v the Masters memorv were marked with 
stone columns, and great monasteries a ltd temples of 
brick and stone were built for the members of the 
Sangha. 

'[‘he whole neighbourhood of the Dcer-|3ark became 
covered with votit'e stupas, or memorial motinds, large 
and small, some containing relics, others merely mark¬ 
ing a place associated with events in the life of the 
Buddha, or with his numerous fabled pre-existences. 
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when in the form of a bird, or deer, or elephant, or 
hnnifin being, he was preparing, as a “ iJodliisatva , 
by many acts of mercy and self-sacrifice, for the attain¬ 



ment of the final Nir¬ 
vana. Tlie smaller 
ones were simply 
devotional shrines 
erected by his fol¬ 
lowers as an act of 
piety. 

'I'he first definite 
historical account of 
henares and its 
neighbourhood is 
given by the Chinese 
pilgrim, I'a H ian, 
who visited India 
about ihe Ijcginning 
of the 5 th centuiy' 

.VII. for the purpose 
of getting exact in¬ 
formation about the 
teaching of lluddha. 

1 linen Thsang, an¬ 
other Chinese pil¬ 
grim, came about 
250 years later, and 
has left a very in¬ 
teresting description of the principivl stupas and monas¬ 
teries as he saw them. At the itorth of Iknares, and 
to the west of the Gange.s, there was, he says, a stupa, 
or memorial tower, about too feet high, built by the 
Eniperor Asoka. Near it was a stone colunnt, highly 

‘ (Brt*) II 


MiNlA'rnaii votive shriM': 

E]tClvatl^J Dt[ Samalkl, ituJtsillf the likra 

bjr till? amftljSc:! swnamcnl, 
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and of bUie colour (probfibly lapis lazuli), in 
which the rcHecUon of Hucldhu ndglil always be seen. 
Al a disiauce of nearly two miles farther on, north-east 
from the river* he arrived at the Deer-park, where 
there was a monastery, IjuIU in eij^fht sections, within 
a walled enclostire. There were jxivilions of one and 
two stories for the accommodation of the monks, 1500 
hi number, who were studying the doctrine of the 

Little Vehicle''. In the midst of the enclosure was 
a tern pie‘monastery, the lower part of stone, sur- 
mounted l)y a tower of brick faced with stone, or 
perhaps by the curvilinear or sinrc, similar to 

that of modern Jain and Hindu temples in northern 
India, which was crowned by the metori-shaped 
wTought in emlx>ssetl gold* "fhe anialika formed the 
bfise of the finial 

Rotirul afjout the tower, or spire, in tiers rising one 
over the other* were a hundred niches, each containing 
an image oi Huddha, which Idiuen Thsang supposed 
to be of gold, but which were prolmbly only of bronze 
or co|>per gilt, like those now found in Ikiddhist shrines 
and monasteries in Xcjial, Sikkim, and TiWt. The 
temple conudned a lifc-siige suitue of Buddha, made of 
bniss, in the attitude <jf preaching. 'Lhe illustration 
here given of a Ne|>tt1ese liuddhist temple probably 
closely resembles the temple seen by Hiuen Thsang. 

To the south‘West of this temple was a stone stupi, 
built by Asoka, which had Ix^come partly buried* 
though it Wits still 100 feet in height, [t was bulk to 
mark the very spot where Buddha. having attained 
to perfect knowledge began to expound to bis fellow^- 
seekers after truth the wisdom he had gained imtier 
the Uodht tree at Gay;u 
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] n from of k Asoka had placed a memorial column, 
about 70 feet hi^rh, polished like a mirror, “ so that all 



those who ]iray fer- 
vciitly before it see 
from time to lime, ac* 
cor ding to their pcti' 
lions, figures with good 
or bad signs". Aii- 
olher stu]>a close by 
marked the place where 
the five disciples sat 
in meditation in the 
Isa|Xittana Deer-jxirk, 
when they reached it 
after their desertion of 
lluddha in the VHnd* 
hyanmonntaios. Hiuen 
Thsang adds that there 
was a multitude of 
sacred monuments 
within the enclosure of 
the Deer-park monies- 
ter)', and descri1>es 
many tanks and siti|Xis 
round about it. 

The systematic ex¬ 
plorations, commenced 
last year at Sarnath by 
the .Archa'ological De¬ 
partment, have given a wonderful actuality to hiiuen 
Thsang’s description. In 1794 some workmen, em- 
ploywl by Jagat Singh. Diwan of the Rajah of fknares. 
to quarTV' bricks front the ruins at Samath, hit upon a 


MODEL OF A KEPALESE Bt'UmUST 
TEMPLE 
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large stupa with a relic chainbcfi the cotucnts oi which 
they rirted. Archxeoiogists of the last ceittury supposetl 
this to be the stupa which Asoka built in the Deer* 
park, ami in their eagerness to find jMsitive proof they 
dug out the stupii until only a mere shell was left, 
without result. I'he more scientific excavation which 
is now being made has alreath' laid bare the remains 
of the .\soka column mentioned by Hiuen Tbsang. 

The principal part of the inscription is, unfortunately, 
missing; but the splendid lion Cctpital in the style of 
ancient Persupolis is almost intact, and just as Hiuen 
Thsjing described it, smooth its jade and shining 
like a mirror”. The capital probably supported the 
liuddhist symbols representing Buddha, the Dhamut 
(Law), and the .Sangha (congregsition). .'\t least the 
fnigments tif the w'heel re[jresenting the Dharma ha\’e 
been discovered, and the design of the capital makes 
it probable that all three syinlxtls, which correspond to 
the mystic syllable nuni of the Hindu trinity, were 
placed aliove it. 

'1 he wheel is generally taken to be a special 
Buddhistic symlx)], though it w'as commonly used by 
pre-Buddhistic philosojihers to typify Life, the Uni¬ 
verse, and also Brahman, the Universtd Soul. 'I'he 
iJpanishads say: “As the spokes of a wheel are 
attached to the nave, so are all things attached to Life. 
This lafe ought to be approached w'ith faith and 
reverence, and viewed as an immensity which abides 
in its own glory. 'Fhai immensity extended from abo\'e, 
from lielow, from behind and before, frtim the south 
and from the north. It is the .Soul of the Universe. 
It is Cod Himself,''* 

* Mnnk-r p, 4o. 
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Uy the Badithists the wheel came to be regarded 
as a symbol of their teachers mission, and of hts uni- 
versiil sovereignty. Under the four Hons, which pro¬ 
bably Signify the four quarters, is a fsmcl panelk?d into 
four by tvheels. The panels are filled with \'eiy spirited 
sculptures in relief of a lion, horse, bull, and elephant. 

The litise of the column goes deep down into the 
ground, and abon e the ancient floor-level arc successive 
stnita, on which for seventeen hundred years the 
devout followers of Buddha piic*<l memorials one over 
the other, about the hallowed spot, until the fierce 
Muhammadan invaders came, bringing havoc, fire, and 
sword to the place where he preached gentleness, love, 
and j>eace. 

The archffrologists, who in the last two centuries 
made somewhat desultory^ attempts to explore the 
[)eer-[Xirk, found everywhere traces of the great 
ciitastrophe which destroyed in one holocaust the 
monks, monasteries, and temples of Sarnath, Charred 
liones and wood, lunqis of melted brass, half-fused 
bricks, and calcined stone testified to the fury of the 
invaders. 

In the neighbourhood of the column there are now 
lieing unearthed the remains of important buildings, 
numerous votive stupas, and many beautiful Buddhist 
sculptures representing events in the life of the Master, 
or t'arious stages in his spiritual develojiment—por- 
tmying him ;is a wandering Bhiksit, sitting in meditation 
and in divine ecsuisy, or preaching the wisdom of his 
enlightenment. The splendid sculpture in Chunar 
stone, illustrated on page 51, represents him as the 
preacher, ex|Xiunding the truth to his fellow-Bhiksus 
in the Deer-park. 
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An^0Ilg the discoveries lire numbers of miniaiure 
stone shrines of non-Buddhist origin, like that figured 
on p, 43. Until the followers of Buddha marked 
the Deer-park as specially devoted to members of 
their order, it was a common retreat for all religious 
ile^'otees, [lerhaps one of the ancient sacred groves 
left in a clearing of the virgin forest. Hiuen Thsang 
.grapliically describes what he sau‘ in one of these 
forest retreats. There were liucldhists from various 
provinces lying ill; the thickets, dwelling in aives, or 
in hilts matte of leaves and branches, or under the 
shatle of the trees. Jainas in white robes, the waiuler- 
ing lihiksus, followers of Krishna, Brahmin students, 
ascetics undergoing various forms of self-torture, philo¬ 
sophers and adepts in sacrihees, and many others—all 
disputing, discussing, and explaining, with the tolertmce 
of each other’s views, which, at least In early times, 
was characteristic of Indian religious sects. 

Among the Buddhist "j^aiakas”, or Ilirth-stories, 
is a pretty one, told by Hiuen Thsang, to account for 
this retreat of Isiipattana having been specially dedi¬ 
cated for the jjrotectioti of deer. I n one of their p re- 
existences, Buddha and Devadatta, his cousin, were 
l*oth kings of the deer, roaming a large forest near 
Benares, Each of them had under him a herd of a 
hundred head. The Kaja of Benares hunted in the 
country round, and was destroying Devadatta's herd, 
so the Bodhisatva (Buddha) In |jity l>egged of the 
raja that his herd might also take Its turn in sujjplying 
meat for the ro)'al kitchen. The existence of Ixjth 
herds would thus be prolonged. 

I be raja agreed, and thereafter every day a deer 
was drawn by lot from each herd alternately, and 
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STORV OF UFVADATTA S3 

went votuiuiinly to place its head on the butchers 
block. Now there was a hind in Dev'adattas herd 
^reai with young, which was draw'll as the next viettin. 
She begged of the king of the herd that, for the sake 
of her little one, she might tie passed over, but Deva- 
datta angrily drove her away. 



CARVING OS THE OllAMEK. STL'PA 


In despair she appealed for protection to die Ihid- 
hisatva, the king of the other herd, who. filled with 
pity, went to the raja’s palace to offer himsdf in her 
place. The people and the high officers of the court 
crowded to sec the great king of the deer thus unex- 
pectcdly approaching* I he rajas astonishment was 
great, and he refused to Ijclieve the news until the 
warder of the palace came to announce his presence 
at the gate. When the raja enquired of the king of 
the deer the reason for bis sudden apfiearance, the 
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latter answered: “There is a liind wht^se turn has 
come to die, but she carries a little one yet unborn. 

I cannot permit this wronf^. I am come to offer 
myself in Iter place." 

rhe raja, deeply touched, replied: “ I am a deer 
in human form, you are a man in the shape of a deer", 
^'hereupon he ordered that the slaujThter of the deer 
slluuld immediately cease, and that the forest where 
they lived should aKvat's be reserved for their protec¬ 
tion. The name of Sarnath is said to be deriv'cd from 
Saranjja-flath, “ Lord of the iJeer", one of the names 
of Buddha. 

Until the recent remarkable discoveries were made, 
the chief interest of .Saniitih was centred in the irreat 
ruined stupa, r lo feet high, known by the name of 
iJhamek, which General Cunningham tleri\’cs from the 
Sanskrit, D/ian/ia-tfi’stiia, or “preacher of the law". 
It vias the last of the nicmorials built by the Buddbi.sis 
within the enclosure of the I.)eer - park, for the rich 
carving of the stone-base was interrupted. proi)ably 
by the first Muhammadan invasion at the begiuniiig 
of the eleventh century, and never completed. 

About a mile to the .south of the greitt stupa of 
Dhamek is a mass of ruined brickwork, over seventy 
feet high, surrounded by an octagonal tower built by 
Ilumayuii, the Mogul emperor, in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. 'I’he excavations now being 
made below the tower are uncovering the remains of 
the [iuddhist stupti u[x)n tvhich it is built. It is 
believed to be the one described by lliuen I’hsjing 
in this neighIxairho™! as 300 feet in height, and 
sparkling with the rarest and most precious materials. 

Amidst all these mined memorials of the Deer-park, 
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JAIN TEMPLK 

and of the s^roai city which once dourished round al)OUt 
Sarnath, it is curious to note that there is only one 
modern temple. Strangely enough, this is not liuddhist. 
The missionaries of Asoka spread the Buddhist faith 
far and wide beyond his dominions, into the countries 
. of Mastern Asia, where it still counts many millions 
of Mowers, but in India itself it hardly e-vists now 



EJiCAVAXlONS UBLOW HUMAVL’S’S TOWER, SARNATil, 190; 


ilS a scpariitc creed. 1 his soliuirj'' temple, close to 
the great stupii of Dhamek, l>elongs to the Jains, it 
sect founded by a teacher contemporary with Budtiha, 
which still flourishes in northern India, and has many 
noble shrines, ancient and modern. 

It is only within recent years that the historj^ of this 
sect has licen ntade clear to Europeans through the 
researches of Professors Jacobi, liiihler, Dr, Moemle, 
and others, The founder, ^lahSv'Ira, ' the Great 
Hero”, was a contemporary of Buddha. Like him. 
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lie WHS a Kshiitriya of noble birth. His father, 
Siddartha, was the liead of his clan in a petty stale, 
the capital of which ivas V'aisali, abolil twciiiV'Severi 
miles north of the modern l^attiii. Mahaviru was born 
about 599 is.c., his mother being the daughter of 
Cetaka, the king. 

On the death of his father, which happened when 
Mahat’ira was thirty years old, be, like his great con¬ 
tent jjorary, left his home and family and adopted a 
purely religious life, first entering the ortler of Pares- 
nath, the orthotlox monastic order of his clan, and 
afterwards, like so many other religious tlevotees at 
that lime, becoming a wandering lihiksu, preaching 
new doctrines and establishitig a new religious order. 
He imposed upon his followers the rule of absolute 
nudity, a rule which afterwards led to the two greiit 
divisions of the Jain sect being named the Svetaml^aras, 
*' the white clothed ", and the Ulgamljaras, " the un¬ 
clothed The name of the Jains is derived from the 
title of J ina, or “ spiritual coiKjueror ", W'hich was given 
to Mahavira by his followers. 

The Jains hold the same tenets as the liutidhists 
regarding the sac red ness of ail life, but differ from 
them In accepting the orthodox Hindu view of self- 
mortification by bodily penances. 'I’hey believe in the 
scjxirate existence of the soul, w'hich the Piuddhi.sts 
deny, and worship twenty-four saints, or Tirthankars, 
who have finished the cycles of human existences. 
Mahavira, their teacher, is considered the twenty- 
fourth. 

Jainism is tiie only one of the early Indian mon¬ 
astic orders wiiich ha,s handed dowm almost Intact its 
tenets and organ!iiation to the present day. The con- 
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stitution of the order recognized as members, not onl)' 
the monks and nuns who took the vows, but it also 
admitted as lay brothers and sisters all who stipporied 
the religious institutions of the Jain coinmimity. 
When the Buddhist religious houses declinetl in influ¬ 
ence, the looseness of the ties which attached their lay 
adherents to them caused the latter to revert easily to 
their traditional spiritual leaders. The whole orgsmi- 
zation thus gradually broke to pieces. The Jains, on 
the other hand, being a much more homogeneous 
body, survived the [xriotl of the Briihniin supremacy 
and the persecution of Muhammadan rule. They have 
maintained their institutions intact for over two thou¬ 
sand years, while Buddhism, as a distinct sect, gradu¬ 
ally tlisappeared from India and bccante merged in the 
various Vaishnavite sects which grew into promlticnce 
about the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE kISE OF MODKRK HtXDULSM 

As Benares never fjlayecJ an important pari m the 
strite between the ancient k«n*fdoms of northern India, 
it is extrenieiy ditticitU to ascertain any precise details 
oi its history from the time of the prcachinjT of Buddlia 
down to the rise of imxlern Hinduism, We only know 
that the Kosala kms^doin, which had absorbetl the 
KSsi clan, the first Aryan settlers at Benares, was. 
ctlxmt ii,e. 300, itself absorbed by the jfreat empire of 
Maf^adha, which had its capital at PAtallputra. the 
modern Patna. Asoka, the thirvl emperor of the 
.Majradha dynasty, became a memljer of the Buddhist 
order, or Sa/t^/ta^ matle Buddhism the state religion, 
and sent missionaries to Kashmir, the Himalayan 
regions. Afghanistan, Burma, southern India, and 
Ceylon. He built magnificent stupas and monasteries 
at Sarnaih and many other places. It is prolmble that 
Benares itself greatly diminished in iniportaiice during 
the Buddhist supremacy, as the followen; of Buddha 
naturally esteemed most sacred the Deer-jjark and 
the places in the neighbourhood of Sarnath. hallowed 
by the a.s!^ociations of their great teacher. 

The legends of Divodas. as recorded in the Kasi- 
khanda, the mythical history' of Benares by an un* 
known Brahmin writer, proKiblv refer to the occupa- 
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lion of the city by J^utldhisi rulers. It is saiil that 
Oivoilis, having been ntade Raja of Ren:ires Ity 
Brahma, exjxillecl Shi\'a and all the other Hindu goits 
from the city. He vvas a man of spotless puriij': anti, 
being an adept in the science of sacrifice, the efforts of 
the gods to evict him were for a long lime unavailing. 
Brcihnia. disguised as a Brahmin ciScetic, managed to 
obtain permissioti to reside there; but it was not until 
(.•anesha. live god of wisdom, got the better of I )ivo- 
das by a clever trick, that Shiva and the other gods 
vvere at last reiiistatetl. 

Asoka himself was no bigot or persecutor. In one 
of his famous Rock [edicts, or proclamations of the 
I aith, he cnjoitvs that no one should seek to disparage 
other sects in order to esalt his own. “ Let a man 
seek rather after the growth in his own sect of the 
essence of the matter"'—noble sentiments which might 
well he considered by the followers of al] creeds. It 
is probable, therefore, that such of the Brahmins and 
other Hindus who refused to accept the teaching of 
Buddha were left in untlisturhed ixjsscssion of their 
holy places at Benares, 

fiuddha’s philosophy and simple rule of life were 
not e.\emfit from the modilicatiuiis which all religious 
doctrines undergo at the hands of their successive 
interpreters. Popular sttperstition soon invested 
Buddhas f>erson with miraculous powers, to which he 
himself laid no claim, and after his death the thauma- 
turgic iK)wers of the Brahmin priesthood, which he 
comem]iiuously disputed, were associated with his own 
relics. Kings went to war over the possession of Ivis 
water-pn. his sweeping-brush, his twth, hairs, or 

* Kocti ScK 12. Ktiya DaddV /ffdin tx »6 
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pieces of his nails, The sanctity attached to his ov^ n 
fjersoii aiul acts were eMCJuletl hy ext^il^■a^^a^l laies 
of his former existences, when, as a liodhisatva, or 
potential (Juddiia, he was preparitig hiniself for the 
final enlitrh ten merit, in the form of a bird, a deer, or 
six -tusked elephant, 

Hiuen rhsansj in the seventh century describes a 
stupct containing an cyeijnll of liuddha " as UiTge as an 
ainra fruit, and so brijrht that its rays dart forth from 
the iiase to some distance outside”,^ and rejxmts as 
worthy of credit stories of wiki olephanis bringitijyf 
offering to his relic shrines. Similar letjends may l;e 
seen sculptured on the liuddhlsi monuments at Bhar- 
hut and Snimhl, which w'ere erected within three cen¬ 
turies after the death of Ikiddha. The pnictice of 
ilivinatinn and sorcery, which formed no part of 
Buddha's creed, became as [popular with hts disciples 
as the}' had been with the H rah in In priests. In short, 
the \'ery errors which liuddha had tried to craillcate 
liecame a part of his followers’ beliefs and the surrting- 
[X)iiu of new reliirious reformers. 

Owing to the great diversity of racial types In Intlia, 
thrown together, yet differing in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree In intellectual and social de\'elsijiment, there have 
always Ixien two main currents, of religious evolution 
and devolution—more clearly dfstingulshalde than in 
other countries—moving in opjjositc titrections, vet 
insensibly affecting each other, I'he high Itleais of 
HLitldha's Might-fold J’ath were gradually lost in the 
current of po|iuJar superstitions, hut nevertheless thev 
jnirified the muddy waters of priestcraft and cleared 
away many obstructions to the progress of true re- 

^ /Liff a/ //wft .S, Bwl. p. 5^. 


REFORMS or SANKARACHARYA 6i 

HgTOl^. Uuddha Ixjcaiiie absorbed In the Hindu pan¬ 
theon as one of the incarnations of Vishnu, the Pre¬ 
server, but when about the eighth centurj’ Brjthminism 
succeeded in reasserting its authority, the whole of its 
spiritual tcaching^ was |}ernieated with the doctrines of 
a purer and nobler faith, 

Benares again became the centre of religious activity 
in northern India with the appearance of the great 
11 indu relbmier, Satikarticharya. It would be travel¬ 
ling beyond my province to enter into a discussion of 
the details of his life and tloctrines. It tvill be suffi¬ 
cient to brielly indicate the changes which had come 
over Brahminical religious pmctices and ideas in the 
thirteen centuries which had elapsed since the death 
of Buddha. The slaughter of animals as a part of 
sacrificial rites had almost ceasetl, or was practisecl 
only bv some of the lowest castes. Sacrifice had lost 
a great deal of its pretended magical virtue, and ac¬ 
quired more of symlx>lical significance as applied to 
spiritual advancement by the suppression of carnal 
appetite and worldly desires. In the hymn now 
chanted by the Smarta Brahmins, the modem disciples 
of .Sankariicharya, before Ijreaklng fast, occur the fob 
lovving lines on “the sacrifice of self’’:— 

“ And of the sacrifice perfornieil by the miuster who 
has understood these truths, the soul is the performer; 
the heart, the seat of the siicrificial fire; sensual desires, 
the ghee; anger, the sacrificial lantb; contemplation, 
fire; the iJeraxl of sacrifice, as long as life shall last; 
w'hatsoever is drunk, the soma drink* and death, the 
sacred biith w'hich finishes the ceremony 

The vague speculations of the early Ar^'ans regard- 

* Sn Hy KriBhimsi^flnii Al^r. 
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iiig the nature of the soul aiul the origin of the 
uiuverse had resolved themselves into definite shape 
as the six schools or dtirsanas of philosophy, all taking 
for their foundation the axiom that r.v ni/ii/o nihil Jii, 
and alt directed to one end—the cessation of the cycle 
of re-births and absorption of the soul of man into the 
one Supreme Soul. 1 hey also agree in recognizing 
the 0]>eration of the law of karim, adopted by liuddha. 
through which every human action is held to entail 
a conset^uence upon the agent, good or evil accortU 
iiig to the character of the action, which follows him 
or her through the w'hole cycle of transmigraiifjns. 

The caste system had become firmly csuiblished. 
and the tfrahmins had assumed extravagjint pre¬ 
tensions to spiritual superiority, but the creed of itie 
lower classes had been raised to a distinctly higher 
plane by the doctrines of the Hhagavat Gita. “The 
Song of the Blessed One"; incorporated with the 
.Mahabharata, probiibly in the first few centuries of 
the Christian era The idea of a personal God. as 
crc;itor and preserver of the universe, its high moral 
standard atui the similarity of some of its pjuisages to 
the New Testament, have caused many Christian 
missionaries to attribute the Bhagavai Gita to the 
induence of early Christian converts, and to intellectual 
intercourse Ixjiween India and the schools of Alex¬ 
andria. .Max Mfiller and other Sanskrit authorities 
reject this theory. However this may be, the Bha- 
gavat Gita is now by far the most popular of all 
Brahmintcal sacred writings. It is translated into 
all the principal x'ernaculars. 1‘ocket editions of it 
are carried about by Hindu.s of all classes, just as 
devout Christians may cany the Bible, [t has un- 
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cloubtedly profoumlly iiiliuenced ih«j ethical and spiritual 
kiccis of incxJern Hiritkiisni. 

Saiikarachtny a svatjed relentless war aj^ainst the 
superstitions of the liuddhists of his time, aini against 
the loathsome practices of some of the tlindu sects; 
ljut convinced of the futility of attempting to supersede 
entirely tlie ancient forms of popular worshtj) Ijy the 
high philosophic doctrines of the intellectual Hrahmins, 
he clifecied a compromise, liuddha had established 
an ethical code whiclt afforded a common meeting- 
ground for all races, classes, and sects of Hindus, 
ljut h;ui left untouchetl the problems of the first Cause 
and the ilirecting I’ower of the Universe. Saiikara- 
chaiy a and other Brahmin teachers provided a com¬ 
mon metaphysical basis for all popular religious beliefs, 
while allowing the widest latitude for various forms 
of worship. 

It is not to be supposed that Saiikaracharya was 
the first to teach the pantheistic doctrines of Hinduism. 

[ he idea of the One Supreme Being manifested in the 
many hail been clearly indicated centuries before in 
the Upanishads, and ileveloped in the Vedanta school 
of philosophy, but Sankarachary-as preaching marks 
the final absorption of liuddhism into the Brahminical 
system, and the development of the worship of Shiva 
into one of the most popular cults. Shiva-worship 
had indeed e.\isted long before the eighth century, 
and [wrhrips is older than Hinduism itself. One of 
Shiva s names, kudra, is the name of the Vedlc storm- 
god. Shiva is mentioned several time.s in the Maha- 
bharfitii, and we learn from tliuen Thsang that in 
the first lialf of the seventh century Shiva was already 
the principal ileity of lienares. Nevertheless it was 
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Sankaracharya’s teaching and jihilosophy which esiab^ 
IJshecl ShivaLsm, for the time being, as the principal 
sect of Hiiuluisni, 

The IJudtlhist montisteries contiimctl to exist at 
Sarnaih, and elsewhere in India, until they were 
(Inaily destroyed by the Mtihaniniadan invaders of 
the thirteenth century; but in the eighth century 
liiiddhism as a sepanue religion was already tlLy 
crctllted, and the Brahmins were reinstated in their 
position as the spiritual leaders of the [xiople. Alter 
the establishmeiti of Muhammadan rule the jiopulurity 
of the cult of Shiva, as expounded by Sankaracharya, 
diminished, and many new sects successively dev eloped 
in which the worship of V’ishnu and the idea of a 
|iersonal (jod Ijecame more prominent. It is, however, 
imijossible to follow the further devclopmeiU of I lindU' 
ism through all the different ph;ises which have origi¬ 
nated. and are still creating, new’ sects and schools 
of ihovight. We must now ikiss on to a brief study 
of the ideas of modern Hinduism as conveyed m the 
worship of Shiva, the i>residiug <lcity of Benares. 

It will be understood front the preceding sketch 
that, through the absorption of many primitive faiths 
anti motlcs of worship into the Braliminieal system, 
there is often a verv wide difference between the 
pjpidar views rcganling the various Hindu divinities 
and the esoteric teaching of the Brahmin phllosf)|>hy. 
The stories told in the Purtinas and other Uuer San¬ 
skrit literature embotly the wildest legends and su|ier- 
stitions, and attribute to Hindu gods and goddesses 
an abuntlant share of earthly passions and weaknesses. 
Many of the.se seeming fantastic stories are, however, 
meta[>hysical ideas conveyed in the form of allegory'. 
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Accordtiijj to the esoteric Joctrme of Hinduism, 
first propounded in the ki-.Veda. the universe was 
ori},dnally Soul only, nothin^ else whatsoever existed, 
active or inactive. The origin of Creation, describui 
in the famous hymn of the Rig-Veda (X, 129), pro- 
ceetled from this Supreme Spirit, the Eternal Essence, 
or Hrahman. 

The first manifestation ot this neuter Ilffthman the 
U nknowable—when ^>assing into a conditioned state, 
comparable to the passing of a lumian l)eing from 
a state of profound sleep to a state of dreaming and 
then of waking, is known as I shwarn—the Self—the 
Lord and Cause of all things. The glory of Ishwani 
as Pnrmha, or Spirit, makes manifest Prtd*rih\ ilic 
Essence of Matter, inherent hi Krahman, hut until 
now unmani rested. Ishwara. then, by means of his 
divine power, c<dled stiiP. causes l^iakriii to take 
form. The fornrs of I'nikrili thus evolved arc the 
T rinuirti. or Three Aspects of Ishwara—Rrahma, who 
in the world of Matter performs the functions ot 
Creator, and represents the condition of activity or 
motion: Vishiiu. who is the Preserver, representing 
etiuilibrluni and rhythm: and Shiva, who is the dis 
solving (lower. In Hindu (>ainiing and sculpture 
this act in the grtrat drama of cretuion is represented 
by l,shwar:t, tinder the name of Narayaiia, lloating on 
the waters of chaos and sleeping on the serpent Se.sha. 
nr .Vnanta, “the endless —the symixii of eternity - 
w hite lirahml the Creator. s[jriivgs from a lotus tlow er 
which is growing from Ishwaists navel. 

'I'he rFiniurti, us re|iresenting S(jirit-essence. have 
different qualities or conditions (gunas). Itralimi 
reiircseius the t(uality of Iking: Vishnu. Thought- 
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powur; and Shiva, the quality of Bliss, the perfect 
beatitude of Nirvana, Burusha and IVakriti being^ 
inert by thenisclves, each of the 'rriniurti have iheir 
Seti-Z/s. or divine powers, wlitch enable them to perform 
tlveir functions in the un tverse. I n [Jopular 11 indukm the 
itU'/is are rejjarded as the wives of the Triniurti. Tlie 
sa/;/i of Hrcdnna is deified as Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning and wisdom ; the in^/i of \'[shnu is Lakshmi, 
the goddess of prosperity: and the ,WV/of Shiva, Duqjra, 
Caiirl. or Kali, terrible goddesses to wiiom bloody 
sacrifices, anti sometimes human victims, are offered. 

riic worshijj of Brahma has almost ceased as a 
popular religion, because his work in the universe is 
considered to be finished. Shiva i-S the presiding 
deity at Benares, and aJl the princi|xil temples are 
dedicateti to him. But Shiva at Benares is Mahadeva, 
tlie great god, or Ishwara, representing the powers of 
all the Trimurti; for the followers of particular cults, 
like that of Shiva, Vishnu, or of Kali, generally ascribe 
to their special deity the exercise of all the divine 
functions. It must also be nO'ted that each one of the 
I rimurti, besides the two main (juallties, or 
atiriboted to him, Ints countless sub-manifestations 
corresjionding to the infinite sulxlivisions of their 
duties ill the cosmic order, I'lius there are hundreds 
of temples and shrines at Benares with names ending 
in ’’-eshwar” (Ishwam), such as Tarak-eshwar, Ratn- 
eshwar, Som-eshwar, &c,, all of wliich are Shiva temples 
detlicaietl to some particular manifestation of the 
Supreme Ishwani, The Hindu |janthcon is estimated 
to contain 300,000,000 deities, but the lirahmlnical 
teaching clearly explains them as indicjiting the infinite 
manifestations of the One Supreme, 
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It is <i difficult iiiiiiitir for a European obser\'er to 
ajicertain how fur the philosophical doctrines of Hiu- 
cluisin are comprehended by' the mass of the [seople. 
On this |X>int I do not veivturc to express an opinion, 
but only quote two very competent witnesses. Dr. 
Lefroy, iJishop of Lahore, in a recent sermon said: 
" From a long personal exjxiricnce 1 can Ixrar witness 
to the extraordinary aptitude with which they engage 
in discussion or speculation on the deepest jjhiloso- 
phiciil and ethical questions^—and that not merely in 
the case of the upper, or more educated classes, but 
not infrequently in the case of the very (Xioresi and 
wholly illiterate persons as well ", 

Mr. hums, who made special eiii|uiric.s during the 
last census regarding the beliefs of the common people, 
says: '* The general result of my enquiries is that the 
great majority of Hindus have a firm Ixilicf In one 
Supreme God, called lihagwan. Parameshwar. Ishwar, 
or Narain, Mr. Baillie made some enquiries, which 
showed that this involved a clear idea of a single 
jxirsonal God. 1 am inclined to think that this is not 
limited to the more iniciligent, but is distinctly char¬ 
acteristic of Id Indus as a whole." A‘i'/>or^, 

1901, vol. i. part J, p. 303.) 

Shiva, in popular Hinduisni, ts the great white-faced 
Ascetic of the Himalayas, representing the life of 
austerity which the Brahmins i>oiiU out as one of ihc 
roads to Shiva's abotles of bliss and ultimate aksoqj- 
tioii into the .Absolute. He has three eyes, which are 
explained variously as the Triinuni, the three \ edaa, 
and the pow'cr of seeing the pist, present, and future. 
Two of the epithets applied to him, “the nioon- 
crcstetl " and “ blue-throated ", will !)c very suggestive 
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to those who have watched the crescent ntoon risin^f 
over the threat HiinahiVEtii snow-peaks, and seen the 
wonderful tints of s iotet-bUie just beicnv the snow¬ 
line at sunrise. The live heads which he generally 
has are the five sacred rivers which Ilow from the 
Himalayas. In his temples at LIcnarcs he is only 
represented by the phallic eitiblems, the symbol of his 
reproductive power by which, as Ishwara, lie created 
lirahmfl, Yishnu, and himself. 'I’hc same symbol was 
used by the Egjptlans in the worship of Osiris, and 
by the ancient Greeks to signify the drst principle of 
animation. 

It h:is been suspected that the lingain wiis liorrowed 
by tbe IJrahinins from the ritual of some non-Aryan 
cult, but if so, liiigam-worship must have been incor¬ 
porated wnth the Ary-au religion at a very early period, 
JLs ljK>th the Aitareya and 'J’aittiriya Llpanishads con¬ 
tain references to It,’ enjoining I'jhallic worship as a 
step leading to a knowledge of the AIjsolute. Hut 
it is a mistake to suppose th;it Shiva worship, as a 
whole, countenances seiisuallty. On the contrary, 
Shiva is always regarded as an exttniple and type of 
austerity; the grosser forms of Hindu worship are 
chiefly found in the Sakta sects, and in the cults of 
Vishnu, 

In the Madras 1 ‘residcncy Shiva U most frwjuently 
wurshipi^ed jn his aspect as Natesa, “the Dancer”, 
the Lord of Hliss, anti manifestation of Purusha, 
"Spirit”. A splendid bronze, now in the Madras 
Museum, shows that Hindu sculptors have not aiwavs 
been so deficient in the higher qualities of artistic 
expression as is generally supposed. Shiva, sur- 

* Ail., S3, ahEl Tajtt,, p 1 fa jAiuLtHlisram KdiL) 
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rounded by u halo or glory of fire (representing the 
energy of heal, by which Ishwarti W’ius evolved from 
the Supreme Brahman), is dancing on a prostrate 



Asura, a spirit of evil. In one hand he holds a drum 
to scare tiway evil spirits, and in another the siicrificial 
fire which leads to heaven. He wetirs a tiara, behind 
which a number of coljnis issue, forming fantiistic 
streamers on either side of his head. 
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In the Brahman as the serpent is sjiid to signify that 
the evil of the Iwdy can be put off by means of sacrifice, 
just as a serpent throws off its dead skin. It also 
symbolizes the doctrine of transmigration, the idea of 
the human soul obtaining release through a series of 
changes of the body. Perhaps, also, it symbolizes the 
reproductive power of Shiva, as the snake is popularly 
supposed to renew its body ever)’ time it casts its 
skin. 

The movement and niotlelling of this ancient bronze 
are sujierb. There is something of classic feeling in 
the boldness of the generalization shown in the 
technique, and even the monstrous addition of four 
arms is treated with so much artistic skill as to make 
It inoffensive. There is no figure sculpture of this 
quality to be found in Benares except in the ukl 
Buddhist art, where the same feeling is sometimes 
shown, 'I'he iconoclastic zeal of Aurangzib, who en¬ 
forced the strict Mvihanimadan law against the repre¬ 
sentation of aitimate nature in art, is still felt in all the 
art of northern India. 


CHAPTER V 


IN THE CITY 

The sacred character which Hindus ascribe to 
Peiiares is not confined to the precincts of the city. 
The influence of the patron deity extends to the whole 
area, shaped roughly like the crescent moon placed 
over Shiva’s head, which is contained by the bank 
of the Ganges between its little tributaries, Harna on 
the north and Asi on the south, and by the Panch- 
kdsl road. The latter desertl>es a rough semicircle 
round the clt}', the centre being the Manikarnika well, 
the first place of pilgrimage, and the radius a distance 
of five k6s, or about ten miles. 

The sacrificial virtue of Shiva's cit}' is no doubt 
enhanced by the circumstance that the Ganges at this 
point takes a great sweep round, so that its current 
while it passes Ilenares is llowing in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, or towards the Himalayas, where Shiva is said 
to dwell I'he aspect of the river-front of the city 
facing the rising sun was another point which may 
have guided the choice of the early Aryan or pre- 
Aryan su n - worshi ppers. 1 n ancient H indu sculptures, 
Surj'a, the sun-god, is generttlly associated with the 
gods of the later ^'r^mtJ^ti — Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva. 

In the good old days the city was reached either 

T1 
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by the river or by the tirantl 'Frunk ro;nl, rttid even 
now devout [lil^nnii; apiiroach it by the ways which 
millions of pious Hindus have folloxvcd for centuries 
on cctiluries, either by cart or boat, or on fotjt. A 
few devotees, in fullllment of a vow, will painfully 
pmsir.itc themselves at full length, and day after day, 
and month after month, mark the weary way with 
their bodies, tjelieving that the penance will obtain 
Jor them a great store of merit, both In this existence 
and in the hereafter. At the first sight of the holy 
city they will s:thite it with shouts of " Jai! Jail Ka- 
stiiaihf” (** Hail! Hail! Lord of Kasi!"), the latter 
being the name of the snuihem tpiarter, which is 
popularly applied to the whole city of lien ares. 

I’iuropeans, and the great niajorlty of 11 Indus, now 
come to lienares by the railway, h Is amusing to 
see sometimes at Mogul Serai, the junction for the 
['IiLst Indian line, how the up-to-date Indian arriving 
from Calcutta, Hoinbay, or some other large Anglo- 
Indian city, will in an incredibly short lime divest 
himself of bis Huroi>e;m environment and transform 
himself into the orthodox llindu. You will see him 
first steppingr out of the train, dressed in more or less 
correct Kuroiwan garb, and smoking a cigarette. He 
is accomixinied by a servant, who de [it is its a steel trunk 
on the platform in front of him. Then, conun popuh. 
but without the least suggestion of improprieiv, he 
proceeds to take off coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
bools, and taking out of the trunk a collection of spot¬ 
less white drai>ery. speedily arrays himself in pitpgan't\ 
(ihoUe, and the rest of the becoming costume of an 
Indian gcntlemiin, while the cast-off garmeiUs arc 
stow'cd away until his next return to Kiiropc^an society. 
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He is now a ^006 Hiiulii, fit to appear in the holy 
city. 

lienarei^ ciintorinient is, like many other Anglo- 
[iidlan stacioiiiS, a collection of butigalows, with the 
usual bcirracks, dub, court-houses, offices, official resi¬ 
dences, a [id hotels. It is not until one reaches the 
Chowh, the princijml thorout^hfare in the city proper, 
and its continuations on the north and south, that it is 
possible to realise the piirt which Benares plays in 
the religious life of fnUiiU ^rhe whole of the ground 
between this main road and the river is a iabyrinth 
of lanes and alleys, only wide enough for foot traffic, 
which contains innumerable temples, shrines, and 
holy places, full of associations for the Hindu wor¬ 
shipper. 

(n the early morning, especially when it is a Hindu 
festiviil. or on a ilay esteemed propitious for the sacred 
Ijath, Sannyasin in their ochre robes, nearly naked 
fakirs, pilgrims from ever)' corner of lndi:i, meiip wo¬ 
men, and children, hurry to and fro, jostling w ith goats 
anti the sEicred bulls and cows—fat and sleek and too 
well fed to thoroughly apf)rcciate the Ireeclom of the 
city, which is accorded to them as representatives of 
the gods. At every few yards there is a temple, or a 
shrine, on which j>assers-by will sprinkle holy Ganges 
tvatcr or place a garlanti. The brass-shojTs arc filled 
with vessels for use in the daily religious ceremonies 
and idols worshipjx^d in Hindu households, 1 here 
are ilower^shoi>s which sell the tloral offerings to the 
deities—wreaths of golden marigokl or white jessa- 
miiie^ pink rose-petals, and crimson hibiscus flow'ers, 
and the leaves of the bcl-cree, shaped like Shiva's 
trident Others deal in all sorts of mysterious Hindu 
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symbols and objects of worship; rosaries used by the 
followers of Shiva and \Tshnu, and the sacred thread 
worn by the iwice-bom castes. 

The holy fish which savetl Maiiu from the Hood, a 
symbol of ^ood luck, and the lion vehicle of the i^od- 
dess Dur^ci, are carved on every house and shop- 


Titii ooouLss ol'rgA-a fresco i-aintikc 


front; quaint pintings of the gods and goddesses, of 
Kama and Sita, and the great combats of the Mahh- 
bharata, decorate the walls, fn every^ corner where a 
tree will grow the sacred pippal and banian find a 
place, and under their sjjreading branches a heap of 
car\'ed stones, fragments from ancient temples, are set 
up for worship. 

It Is not difficult to find the way through this net¬ 
work of narrow lanes, once it is realised that they all 
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ircnfi in one of trto direct ion si, lowartls the rtver or 
pcirallel to it, On the river-front they nearly all end 
in jriguntic [lights of stone steps leading down to the 
bathing-ghats, for the city is built on a high ridge 
about a hundred feet above the river. After the mon¬ 
soon floods have subsided, the base of these great 
pyramids of steps gets wider and wider, as the water 
shrinks, until iit the hot season the foundations of the 
ghats, or what Pierre Loti hits piciurcsqucly called 
“the roots of the city”, are laid bare. In the rains 
the tianges rushes p;Lst Uenarcs in a mighty strGiin, 
covering the whole of the ghats anti filling the count¬ 
less small shrines, which are built in and upon them, 
with a thick deposit of silt. The basement of the 
gre;u jialaces which line the river-bank are then 
Hooded, and the tiaily bath in the sacred river is Uikcn 
within the buikling, convenient recesses for the Ijathers 
being armngetl along the main staircase. 

Compared niih many other Indian cities, there is 
not much of architectural interest in Llenares exceyit 
these [jakices, which have been built Ity 1 Imdu princes 
and nobles, but art; rarely occupied by them, and 
chielly serve as asylums for their old retainers, who 
are given the privilege of sijending their last days in 
Shiva s city, so that when they die they may l)e triins- 
ported at once to Shiva-loka, the abode of Idiss. 
'I hcrc is a great deal of picturesqueness in the narrow 
alleys, btit, if it were not for the temples and the 
|x:op]e, it would be easy it) imagine ones self to he 
wandering in an okl town of Spain or southern Italy. 
Neither do the temples by any means represent, either 
in constructive design, or in ornament, the best that 

Indian architects have produced. Nearly all are of 
tnuisj ^ 
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quite modcrii daiu, very- few cif the more inqx>rtHnt 
ones beiiijf older than the eitjhteentli century. 

The Afghans, who in M94 A.i), burnt the Hntklhist 
monasteries at Sarnath, probabl}' laid waste Uenares 
also. Alautklin, about 1300 a.ij., is said to have de¬ 
stroyed a thousand temples. During the loleraiit 
rule of Akhar and of the earlier Mogul emperors, the 
city may have recovered some of the spleiulour which 
it had in the jjalmy days of Hindu rule, but Auntngzth 
in the seventeenth century levelled the temples to the 
ground and caused se\'eral mosques 10 lx; built with 
the materials. The great mosque above Panchgaiiga 
ghat, whose lofty minarets dominate the whole city, is 
one of the meniorials of his mtolerant zeal. 

I he nortliein jiiirt of Henares contains a few re¬ 
mains of ancient temples, mostly converted into Mu¬ 
hammadan mosques, but in the heart of the ciiv the 
only vestiges of its former architectural magnificence, 
besides the ruins of the old Vasha eshwar temple which 
are lichind another of Aurang/ili's mosques near the 
t.iolden I emplc, are fragments of Citrvings built into 
tvalls, or set up for worship under a sticred tree mikI 
within the temples. The sculpttireii records of ancient 
times afford pietuy of scofx: for the student and archte- 
ologisi who may tr)' to jjiece together the fragmentary 
history' of Henares, but to the Hindu worship^jer they 
only symbolize the foundation of his creed—the One 
in Many. There is always room In his pantheon for 
divinities, new or old, strange or familiar. In Henares 
there are fifteen hundred Hindu temples, and the 
s nailer shrines are countless; liut though hearing 
hundreds of different names, they are all, with the 
e.vccption of a few' dedicated to \n.5hnu, recognized as 
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belonging to MaMclcva, “the great go<l”, meaning 
Ishwara, or Shiva, and are surmounted by his trident, 
the symbol of the Hindu trinity. Even Vishnu is 
regartletl by his devotees only as another name for 
Ishwara, 

The doctrine of the One in Many Is symbolized by 
the peculiar construction of the temple spires. They 
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are mostly of one type, the form of which was pro¬ 
bably derived from an ancient Aryan tent or hut, or 
from some primitive non-Aryan fetish shrine. The 
curvilinear form in ancient times was no doubt formed 
of iMimboos tied together at the top and strengthened 
with shorter horizontal pieces, 'rhe roof covering was 
of thatch, palm leaves, or skins. Afterwards the stone¬ 
masons found it easy to imitate this construction with 
slabs of the sandstones which alxmnd in the Ganges 
valley. The type of stone temple \irhich they first 
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evolved is sIiomu in the Illustration of an ancient vil¬ 
lage temple in the Santluil I’arganas of IJengal. This 
was later on elaborated into the multiform temple 
spire, fountl all over the Ganges valley, which is the 
usual type at Henares, By breaking up the main form 
into innumerable smaller spirt:s, while still retaining 
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the constructive unity, the Brahmins enforced the 
teaching of their philosophic doctrines. 

Hut it is not in its architectural features that the 
chief attraction of Hettares lies. It is as a microcosm 
of Indian life, customs, and popular beliefs that it fur¬ 
nishes a never-ending fascination. Here the student 
may read a living commcniary, more eont inclng than 
an}' record ever written, [jainted, or sculptured, of the 
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life of aacieiu Ef^ypt, Babylon, Kmeveh, and Greece, 
[[ere the artist may .see l>ctbre him in the fksb the 
models of classic sculptors and pamters, which mij^^ht 
have sert'etl for the PiiTiathenaic frieze^ the statuettes 
of Fana^ra, and the frescoes of PoinpeiJ, There is an 
hulescriliable charm of colour in the thron^r q{ women 
on the ghats aiul in the streets—the rainbow-tiiued 
cotton saris of the United Provinces, with tbeir varied 
shades of leniorip rose, and the [Juliest blite^ contntsting 
with the simple white of Bengal and the deeper notes 
of iiuligo, crimson, orange^ and chestnut frfini the rich 
silks of the G'ecCcini m\d sou them India, The painter 
need not search for subjects; he will rather be lx;- 
wiklered by the kaleidoscope of changing scenes^ 
grou|3s, atvd incitlents, with marvellous 1>ackgruunds 
and surroundings, which pass Ix^fore him in endless 
succession. 

may ,spend hours on the ghats and m the 
streets and temple,s watching the old-world customs 
and the simple hiith of the comfnon peo(dc, who, how^- 
ever misguided, show an earnestness and tieep re¬ 
ligious feeling which many conventional Christians 
might study with advantage. It must not be sup¬ 
posed that this faith and |>iety are common to all 
1 lindus in the holy city. Unless report maligns thern^ 
there are many Brahmin priests in Benares leading 
immoral lives, and waxing rich and fat on the offer¬ 
ings of the pilgrims. It is certaitily evident that many 
of those in charge of the templesp and more especially 
the linv-class Brahmin G{iJi^a-/>/i/r£7s, or *‘sons of the 
Ganges", who act as guides and instructors to the 
ignor^ifit ]jilgriniTolh, are more concerned in extract¬ 
ing money from the worship|x;rs, and in pestering 
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tourists, than in attending to their religious duties. 
Shares in temple property, which cari^’ with them the 
disposal of the pilgrims' ofTerings, are often bought 
and sold like common merchandise. It is even said 
that a proprietary* right in a Hindu temple has in this 

wav sometimes fallen into Muhammadan hands. 

¥ 

If^ moreover^ an index to a jjeoples I'eelingis is 
always to be found in their art. It is worth notinfr 
that there is a vast difference in die artistic quality 
of the popular art of the present clay and that of fifty 
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years ago. It is not only In the attempts of the 
wealthier classes to iniitciie vulgar KurDjjean fashions 
that the degradation of Indian art Is visible. Even in 
the art which springs from the religious life of the 
pt:ople, in their idols and sacrificial vessels, there-is 
a marked alisence of the sincerity and depth of feeling 
which are conspicuous in the older work. 

Hut it would not l^e wise to attach too much signifi¬ 
cance to this deterioration, and to assume that less 
dev’CJtion to signs and symbols implies a giving way of 
the foundations of t Jindu beljefs. Idolatr}^ and sym¬ 
bolic ritual were never regarded as indispensable to 
Hinduism, but rather as a kind of spiritual i'iHiA'r- 
to help the masses to understand the abstract 
ideas of Brahmin philosophy. Hindu reformers have 
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been €%s earnest as Christian missionaries in tleiiounc- 
in^ them, and it would be a fatal mistake if the latter 
believed that by the uprootiiiif of idolatry India must 
needs become Christian. 

It must, however, always be a matter for astonish¬ 
ment that cultured Hindus of great ititdlectual attain- 
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ments should regard as adequate symbols of their high 
philosophic abstractions the vulgar dolls and childish 
paraphernalia which now, at Ucnares and elsewhere, 
take the place of the 6ne sculpture and splendid art 
of former davs. 

it is remarkable that the art industry for which 
Jienares has long been famous, the weaving of silks 
and kincobs, or silk brocades, is now princl{jally in the 
hands of Muhammadan weavers. Whether they w ere 
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convened to Islam ill the IMo^u! times, forcibly or 
from motives of self-interest, is not apparently known. 
Henares has probably been a .seat of the industry iroin 
the earliest times, but it is more than likely that during 
the Mtihantmadati invasions the best artisans were 
frequently deponed for the service of the \'ictors' 
courts. Similarly, when Mogul rule was firmly estab¬ 
lished in 1 iidia, there may have been frequent importa¬ 
tions of artisans from the great cities of Persia and 
Central Asia. 

Gold and silver brocatle was originally made of thin 
strips ol' gold or silver woven into linen or cotton. 
Silk was already in use in India in the times of the 
MahSbhcirEtta anti Kamayana, and has always been 
more worn by Hindus than il uhammadans, for 
whereas the former consider it purer than cotton for 
ceremonial puqiosc-S, so that it can he used at meal¬ 
times without being washed, the latter prohibited the 
use of it as too effeminate for men’s garments unless 
mixed with cotton. This restriction was, however, 
relaxed in cold weather and in time of war, on accouivi 
of the Ijetter ]irotectton affortled by heavy silks ami 
brocades. A plague of lice was also hekJ to justify the 
use of silk bv the strict Musidman. 

The rvilxeti fkbrk of silk tind cotion, dycfd in l aric- 
q;atctl colours, anti woven in various ,stri[>es, 

is called mus/zrn, or "lawfur*. It is still made at 
Ueiiarcs for Muhammadan men s ]^arments^ but it is 
a dcaiyinj^ industry, Jains and strict Hindus who 
object to the wilful destruction of any forms of life 
weiir II coarse silk made front cocoons from which the 
moth has c-scaped. 

In the Mt>j 4 iil times there was at every court a 
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manufacture of magnificent silks and brocades worn l>y 
the sultans and their wives, and by the nobles and their 
wives. Muhammad Tuglak, In the iourtcenth century, 
kept at Delhi 500 weavers to ntakc the gold brocatles 
worn by his tvives, and lavishly distributed as royal 
presents. 

Under British rule the demand for these gorgeous 
fabrics has greatly 
decreased, but com¬ 
pel red with other 
textiles the kiHfob 
iiithistry is fairly 
llourlshing. though 
iicji fi\:e from the 
b;tne of aniline dyes 
ant] [iuro|x.‘an pat¬ 
terns. Irately, how¬ 
ever, some of the 
manufacturers ha%'c 
wisely set them¬ 
selves to reproduce 
a numher of fine 
old {Kitterns found in 
Benares. 


AN OLD BENARES LO'I'A 


the jjalace of the Maharajah of 


fhe other great art craft of Benares is the metal¬ 
work. including the manufacture of brass and copper 
idols. ]ani[>s, and sacrificial utensils, and all sorts of 
native cooking and drinking vessels which fill the 
brass Ijuzaan I hc most characteristic are the foias 
for Gantres water, matle of biass anti overlaid with 
copper, and chased with mythological figures and em¬ 
blems of Shiva or V’ishnu; the brass representing the 
river Jumna and the copper the Ganges. The old 
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discarded vessels, which are sold as ^tirdmt (hh, are 
always far better than the new. 

I he Hindu idea of the SHerificial purity of copper 
water-vessels is interesting in view of a statement 
recently made in the hidiati Medicai that 

water kept in clean copjjer vessels for twenty-four 
hours is probibly rendered safe for drinking purposes. 
I'ivery Hindu villager prefers untInned copper vessels 
for bringing drinking-water from the well. 

'1 he Henares brtissware, made specially for Euro- 
|Tcans, is a pitiful example of the vulgarity and inanity 
to which Indian art can descend when the modern 
commercial element is brought into it, and when it 
is out of touch tvith the religious Ideas on which its 
whole foundation rests. It is, u it fortunately, made too 
familiar by Indian exhibitions and curiosity shojis to 
need any descriiJtion. 

In the Hindu social and religious system the 
musicians and dancing-girls are an indispensable 
institution. I'hey personate the Gandharvtis, the 
mythical musiciaits of Indra’s heaven, tv ho attend the 
feasts of the gods, and the Apsarascs, the volujjtuous 
charmers— 

'iVitti the of gracej of youth, and beauty. 

Vtt tbijy fair, 

Nor god nor demon sought wedded love." * 

The dandtijEj-girls of Benares are generally the 
tinmarried daughters of the Kd//uU‘ caste—the caste 
of professional musicians. They live in the quarter 
known as the DAl-ki-mandi, a long street with houses 
of several stories, some of them resplendent with silver 
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j'umiture and crv'stal chandeliers. U nlike the dancing- 
girls of southern India, they arc not attached to any 
I>ciriicular temple, or “ married to the gotl ", but at 
spccL'il festivals or religious cerentoitics they are en¬ 
gaged to chant the praises of Rama, or to sing Site’s 
love, in the classic songs of I'ulsi DSs, or the more 
voluptuous odes which tell of Krishna and his amours. 
Of secular songs for pleasure-parties they have an 
extensive repertoire, both old and modem. They are 
often ver}' generous with the wealth they acquire, and 
in old age, when virtue has become ii necessity, S{x:itd 
it freely in works of charity and religion, 

Renares from very ancient times has been famed for 
these sirens, whose amorous glances, alluring mtntic, 
and pretty shufHing feet have troubled many a Hindu 
sage. .Among the maity stories of Buddha's I'omter 
existences is one which explains why he deserted his 
faithful wife, Yasodham. It was the retribution for 
a crime she had coniniittetl in a former life, when she 
was a dancing-girl at Benares. 

Long years before, the story goes,' there was a 
)'oung and handsome horse-dealer, named YajnLscna. 
who lived at I’akshasila. As he was going to the fair 
at Varanasi (lienares). he was attacked by a gang of 
dacolis, who stole his horses and severely wounded 
him. I le crawled for shelter into a deserted house in 
the suliurbs of the cit)', where he was found by the 
watchmen and arresieti as a thief. The next day he 
was brought before the raja, and in spite of his pro¬ 
testations of innocence was condemned to death. But 
on his way to prison he w;ii; seen by Syania, the first 
dancing-girl of Benares, who fell madly in love with 

' Si* Xrjaliie BatMhisl IJtrmturf, 135. By KnjcndrA Lain Mitia, 
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his manly beauty. She gave orders to her handmaids 
that he WHS to be rescued at all htufards. 'I'hey offered 
large bribes to the cNCCUtloncrs, who agreed to set 
V'ajrasena free tf Syania w'ould arrange for a substitute 
to suffer the death [x^nalty in his place. 

Xow, Syama had an admirer, a rich banker’s son. 









AN OLD LKGEND 


Pretendinfj that \'ajrdnena was her relative, she [x:r- 
suaded him, out of love for her, to take some re¬ 
freshment to the condemiietl mam He went to the 
execution-ground witltout the least suspicion of any 
treachery, and, as he was approaching Vajrasena, the 
executioners, according to the prearranged plan, sud¬ 
denly cut him in two. Vajrasena was hurried off to 
the house of Syama by her handmaids. 

S>'ama’& (xtsslon for \'ajrasena grew deeper and 
deeper, but he could itever forget her infamous con¬ 
duct towards the banker's son, and sought means to 
escape from her seductive snares. At last the oppor¬ 
tunity came when they both went down to the (.langes 
for a pleasure excursion. X'^ajrasena plied her with 
wine, and when she was quite overcome he sniothereil 
her. and held her under the water until he believed ber 
tlcad. Then he dragged the lifeless body to the steps 
of the ghats, and fkd away to his home in TakshiLsila. 

Syama's ntother, however, hapjjened to be near at 
hand, and with great exertions restored her daughter to 
life. The first step Syama took after her recoverv' 
w;is to seek a libiksuln (a fentale devotee) of Taksba- 
sila, and to send through her a message to Vajrasena 
assuring him of her undying love and imploring him to 
return. 

Buddha xvas that Vajrasena^ ami Syama, Ymodhara. 


CHAPTER Vr 


ON THIS GANGKS 


“ Arjf^ f ^miM »/ /tfi Aa^A ivmi 6u£-l' t& tts — iAi lAifAtt^sM h 

a/i/trfutrAf/AI i'lAifj AaiA p/ttitr/ ^iA fat' /Af A* tune ttat^ 

diiyj jpf?^ Ac /tn^/Affsa^A iAj- /raim a//Af ArigA/^:*fWg^ 

jiSv/, ^rfAf/A ari/A iAr wvrf ef A/f j'AiW ttjv^ Aitrf tftAfi 

/nJWiA^di fA^t; ffrritd u/vti itF /Ar ^ff js/ /tfi and Ai/tirtn, fAast U^Ap j^vii Aft pir 
Fjtnt ett/i te^iotlA of AcWcrwi^ kat's^ii ^ , A/a/Arr ef /Af p/ /Af 

^otypf iAt /ftfftift! BuHUirif sa^rifff, sAmf firfA—tsrtj^I 

SAowr iAy tt/vttt eirr attd moAe wf fAirf affiaftj^ /A^ ^ 

KiK-Vajn, Ilvinii lo ihc CMwn^ I. 113, 


The traveller who wishes to realise the niagnilicence 
of Renares on the rlver-siile, and to catch some reflec¬ 
tion of that V'edic Ijrijjhtness which still shines through 
all that is sordid and vulgar in the modern city, nmst 
lx; at Dasasamedh tihat before the first streak of 
dawn. This is what he may sec as he floats slowly 
down the river on a December morning:— 

There is a cop[)cry glow on the eastern horizon,; 
the AshVins, twin heralds of the dawn, are rising. 
Curling wreaths of evajwration rise from the placid 
river, and a blanket of white mist lies over the great 
sandy waste, laid bare by the shrinking of the mons(x>n 
flood. King Soma, the Moon, is sinking slowdy lx;- 
hind the gh.TLs, and in the dim light of his silvery rays 
the massive monasteries and [Xilaces, built by devout 
Hindu princes, Itxjm mysteriously out of the mist, and 
seem to rise like a gigantic fortress wall, sheer from 

the water's edge. A few boats are crossing titc river, 
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bringuijj pcisscngeni to tlie holy city from the un¬ 
hallowed jfround on the ojjjjosite shore, where no 
Hiiulu will care lo die, for fear of beliitj re-incarnated 
as an ass. 

The li<rht brightens as Ushas, the lovely dawn- 
maul en, Ixjloveci of the Vedfe poets, clatl in robes of 
saft'ron aiul rose-colour, tltrows open the fltx>rs of the 
sky. Now the details of the ghats can be more clearly' 
distinguished—the colossiil lliglits of stone steps, great 
stone piers and vt ooden platforms jutting out into the 
siicreil stream, dotted over with palm-leaf umbrellas, 
like gigantic toad-stools, under which the ^/lii/ivas are 
silling to render various services to the Uiihers—the 
countless spires of Hindu temples, domiiiateil b\' the 
lofty minarets of .Aur;uig;;ib s mosque. At last, Surya, 
the Sun, appears, glowing with ojjal fire aliove the 
cloutly bar.s of night, I’he iniasniatic mists, like evil 
Spirits—the wicked Asuras—shrink and shrivel and 
vanish into thin air, as he pierces them through and 
through and flings his victorious rays across the river, 
lighting up the recesses of the cave-like shrines. Hash¬ 
ing on the brass and cop[X;r vessels of the l>athers and 
on the gilded metal thigs and crescents which surmount 
the temples of Shiva. It seems, at first, as if the 
whole amphitheatre, about two miles in circuit, glitter¬ 
ing in the sunlight, were one vast sun-temple: the 
priests, the llrahmtns who are muttering the holiest of 
their mantras, die mysterious sun-invocation from the 
Rig-Veda—the fatuous Gayatri’—the priestesses, the 

* IE ha* I tck-n ininilnKHl ei* fijllovi t j—L ce m ikdiwe the of ihc Divimr Sun. 

il ?nlii;1il?n mt Bal In I ritnil a injitSc 

^litnelied lo it mi li maitiritfti wldrcsi^d io tike SupiHrmo Scml— 

It U «jd Ihfll Brahma cob posed it ami laughi it to tndra, who it to Vniita; 

YiUkta ixLii^hl it lo iShiva* who tiui^hl it to iho Brahmins, 
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w’omcti whose saris repeat the colours of the tlawo, 
fast fadiiijij ryo>v in the white light of day; the votive- 
oiiferings, the golden marigolds and rose-petals which 
are piled in baskets oil the ghat steps, and fioat on the 
surface of the water. 

Hut this is not the simple nature-ivorshifi of tlie 
early Aryan jiatriarchs, who three thousiind j'cars 
before recited their otles to Ushas, Surya, and Agni, 
lighted the site red fire, and pressed the -juice on 
the l>anks of the Ganges. *rhe smoke which ascends 
from Manikarnika Gh^t is from the fimcod pyres of 
dead Hindus. Two \ ultiircs in mid-stream are fight¬ 
ing over a carcass, perha|>s the corpse of a sannj'isT 
which was thrown into the river a few- days ago. ft is 
Shiva, the Destroyer, the principle of Life in Death, 
who is now w'orshi].iped at Jicnares, under his symbol 
of the serpent and his phallic emblem, which appears 
in every tcmjile and is piled in thousands in the shrines 
along the ghats. And, truly, the whole scene [iresents 
a wonderfLil picture of the Hindu conception of the 
Divine essence; on every ghat an ever-chan‘dnfr 
multitude of men, women, and children; cattle sunnimr 
themselves on the steps, gotUs and monkeys climbing 
on the cornices of the temples; kites, pigeons, and 
jiarrots Hying overhead—but, here, a coriise laid down 
by the water's edge; a young woman dislractetl, her 
head buried in her mother's lap, and three sad-eyed 
grand-dames, wrapjied in widows'.wr/jf, gajtijig dreamily 
into sjiacc, Yonder, the funeral pyres where tlirce 
more corpses are already burning. 

If we observe the bathers more closely, we can see 
that, besides the ordinarv' ablutions, many of them are 
Iierformiiig mysterious rites of diflferent kinds. Some 
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are siiiuimg the sun by splashing water towards it with 
both hands, or pouring out water from vessels of 
various sha|ie, of brass, cojjper, and of it liind of cocoa- 
nut shell. Others take up water in the [lalms ot their 
hands and pour it over the top of their heads. This is 
to free the body from the pollution of sins. Again, 
others, wearing the sacred upinnht. or Hrahminical 
thread, will first change it from the right shoulder to 
the left, and then, taking up water in the right hand, 
they will let it fall over their estetvdtxl fingers. Next, 
placing the ihreail on their necks, they ivlll let the 
water run over tlie side of the hantl, between the 
thumb and bent forefinger. "I'hese are rites addressed 
to the Devas and Rishis—the gods and the sages. 
Many are counting the beads of their rosaries, nuuier- 
ing some mysterious formulary, others arc rubbing 
their Ixidics with ashes from the sacrificial Hre, or 
putting the .symbol 
of Shiva nr Vishnu 
on their foreheads. 

Here you will see a 
lirahmin performing 
what is known as 
' ‘ the exercise of 
breathing" (prana- 
yama). Stopping the 
right nostril with the 
thumb, he e.spels the 
breath through the 
left. Then he inhales 
through the left nos¬ 
tril and compressing 
it inhales through the 
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right. I'inally he stopji inspiration completely with 
thumb ant) forefinger, a ml holds his breath as long as 
he can. You vtill see him later on cover his right 
hand with his cloth, or thrust it into a rod Lag. He 
then begins to niake syntbolic signs with 
his fingers and thumb to represent the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu. The words he is 
muttering in undertones, lest the unin¬ 
itiated or low-caste should overhear, are 
ma/ifras. sacred te.Nls and formiila,s, jjiiss- 
agos Iroin the V^edas, the names or attri¬ 
butes of deities repeated in 'various ways; 
or invocations to the .Suprenie lieing in 
his endless manifestations, prefixcti by the 
mystic syllable AIM, representing the 
Hindu trinity— Brahma, the Creator. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, and Shiva, the De¬ 
stroyer, oi' the three worlds—Kartli, Air, 
and Heaven. All these complicated cere- 
monies form pirt of the Hrtihmin's saitif/n n, 
the form of prayer which he is enjoined to 
repeat three times daily—in the morning, 
at mitl-day, and in the evening. But the 
sandkya is something more than pra\er. 
It is a spiritual e.Kercise which is believed 
A stnvAiTE to free the indi\‘idtiiil human soul from 

ROSARV" a i 

carthlj" contaminations, to place it in direct 
relation with the super-physical world, and to prepare it 
for the ultimate of all Hindu nuial—meditation. 
These rites and miui/nis, accord I ncr to Hindti theories^ 
are based on the science of the worlds mvisible: hut to 
atudu the desired end they must l:ic performed wiih 
absolute exactitude. Everj' manfra, every movements 
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even the order and sequence of each ceremonial act, 
have their proper mystical significance. A wrong 
nord, mis[jron uncial ion or false intonitiioii, an error in 
the order or miintier of the performance will vitiate the 
efficacy of the whole and bring misfortune on the 
performer. Hence the intense etirnesiness and absorp¬ 
tion with which the btithers go through these cere¬ 
monies, Their usual curiosity at the sight of a 
European stranger is entirely suppressed; they seem 
not to see the [massing boats or to heed the iiujuisitive 
traveller. Daily on the banks of the Ganges the pious 
Hrahinin, who observes the strict rule of the twice-born 
caste, fulfils with the most scrujjulous exactitude the 
prescribed order .iml detail of his snini/mT, laid down 
by traditions jealously guarded through thousands of 
years. Then with mirul and body thus prepared, fold¬ 
ing his yellow robe about him, he will sit like a living 
Huddha motionless on the edge of the sitcred river, 
with closed eyes anti an expressioti of profound tran¬ 
quillity on his face, alisorbed in meditation on the 
Supreme Soul, Hmhman, the Only Reality—THAT 
WHICH IS. 

It is not to 1 ^ supposetl that every Ixither goes 
through the contplicated ritual v/hich 1 have just 
described, or that every Hindu on the btinks of the 
(janges takes the high spiritual stand-point of the 
philosophic Brahmin. Almost every sect and caste of 
Hinduism are represented fimong the thousands of 
worshippers, difiering in race, language, anti customs, 
who daily throng the ghats. Many are simple, igno¬ 
rant peasants, coming on a pilgrimage to the sacred 
city, who go through the traditional form of jsanif/tj'a 
adoptcti by their caste, or only repeat a juaiifra, or 
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niysiic formula, prescnljetl for tht^in by their lirahiiim 
acting as their spirlmal physiciatis, Otheni, 
again, are there in fulfil merit of a vow, or to cleanse 
cheniHelves by bathing fmm Home ceremonial pollution. 
High-CiiHie and low-caste, [imhinin and Sudra, bathe 
side by side, for the holy GangeSp descending from 
heaven and falling ov^cr Shiva's brow, not only effaces 
caste distinctions, but affords a panacea for most of the 
ills, Ixxlily and spiritual, which afflict the distressed 
Hindu. The water is taken In brass and copper 
v essels for use in the ctulless ceremonies of the house¬ 
hold, for sj 3 rinkling on holy shrines^ or for drinking* 
It is carried avvay by pilgrims in sealeti janj to their 
distant honie-S. for a few tirops of the precious liquid on 
a dying mans lips have all the virtues of the sacred 
stream itself. Bathing in the (langes is a part of 
many' domestic ceremonies. You may observe a 
young couple, iaiely married, entering the water hand 
in hand, a corner of the britle s sari tied to the hritle- 
grooms cloth; or perhaps a gray-haired ixiir. who 
thus celebrate an anntvx-rsary^ or reUJrii thanks for 
recovery from illness—praying that in their next incar¬ 
nations on earth they may Ije happily united once 
again. 

Happy Is the Hindu who dies in l^enares, for lie 
is trans|iortcd at once to Shiva's Himalayan pctradisCp 
on Mount IvailLsa, north of hake Manasa, where the 
great three-eyed ascetic, seeing the past, the present, 
and the future, sits in profound ineilitation—the ty|>e 
of s|iLritual power gained by restraint of Ixidily 
jxi-ssions. To win this easy |jassport to heaven, old 
men and women, who have left the world txfhiiid them, 
come to sjjend their last clays within the boundaries 
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of Shiva's city, devotlnfr themselves entirely to the 
prescribed observances of the Hrahmin ritual. Some 
of the j)rinclpal funeral rites take place on the Ijanks 
of the tlanjjes. The nearest relatives of the deceased 
diirr\‘ the Ixjtly to the river, and place It by the water’s 
e<lge, cither near to the burning ghrit, or close by the 
ghat where he or she would daily come to bathe. 
When the last offices of the dead have l>een perfornted 
by the relatives, the corpse is placetl on the funeral 
pyre, |>re[Kired bj' the low-caste Doms at the burning 
ghat, who, however, are not allowed to touch any but 
the bodies of jjeople of their own caste. 

There are two exceptions to the ordinary rule of 
cremation of the dead. A sai/tivdsf, the Hrahmln 
who. after passing through the stages of studentship 
anti householdership, has renouncetl a worldly life aitd 
entered upon the strict ascetic rule of his religion, 
is thereby freed from the pollutions which infect the 
contmon cla\‘, and his hodv after death is con side letl 
too holy to require the purification ol the funeral pj'tc. 
The strangest sight of all to be seen along the ghits 
is the sannv'Asi's corfise, tenderly carried down by his 
tiisciples or other lirahmins of his sect, titen jx>sed 
like a bronze idol on the steps, garlanded and rever- 
eiuly saluted, while the temple musicitins blow' the 
sacred conch and beat the drums to announce that 
another human soul has finished the painful cjcle of 
ti-ansmigration on earth, and Is about to re-enter into 
union with the Alisolute. The botly, placed lictween 
two large flat stones, is afterwards removed to a bo:U 
and thrown into the river, opjiosite to the shrine where 
the sannv asi had Ijccn accustomed to worshijX 

The other exception to the rule of cremation is in 
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the cnse of hodteji of Hltitlus who ha.ve died of small- 
jxix* -Accorditijj to the weird imaginiiijjs of f'uranic 
Himkiisiii, they are suppttseJ to become |x»S!icsscdl by 
Sttala, the tjoddess of siTiall-|jox, one of the laaiilfeBta- 
lions of the Destroyer, ami the goddess would be 
oflended if Agni, the god of hire, drove her from licr 
habitation. 

It would be impossible to dcscrilje. or even to 
cnumemie, all the rites and ceremonies which can 
be observed along the ghiits, changing according to 
the day. the niondt, or the occasion of the mimerous 
Hindu festivals. The most beautiful of all the latter 
is the Diwali, or ['east of Lamps, in honour of 
Lakshnii, the goddess of hortune, at the end of the 
month of Kariik (Detober-November). In the even* 
ing, when the short Hastern gloaming is merging into 
night, numbers of girls and young women, graceful 
as Greek nymphs in their many-coloured sans, come 
silently tlow n to the ghats be^^,ring little citrthen lamps, 
which they light anti carefully set atloar. Then with 
eager faces they watch them carried away on the 
rippling surface of the water, still shimmering with 
opalescent tints from the last rays of the after-glow, 
l-'or if a tiny wavelet should upset the frail coift, 
or if the ligltt shouUl flicker and go out. it bodes mis¬ 
fortune in the coming year. Hot if the light burns 
strong anti well, till the lamp is borne far away by the 
current in mid-stream, hajjpiness is in store for her 
who launcheil it on the waters^ ily the lime the 
twilight fades there are hundreds of twinkling lights 
dotted over the river, tes if holy Ganga had Ijfjrrowed 
the stars from heaven, whence she came, to adorn 
her earthly roljcs. The buildings, platforms, and .steps 
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alon^f the shore now gleam with rows of lamps which 
the pious eltlers h;ive lighted for their worship- Our 
boat drifts slowly down the stream, through the litiui 
glimnter of Lakshml’s fragile (leet, which magnifieH 
the lofty piles towering above the ghSts into some 
gigiiiuic citadel, built by the Djinns of Kastern 
legends, IJelow the Observatory' the lamfK get fewer 
and fewer, and near Manikarnika the whole scene 
fades away, as the lurid glare of the funeral pyres 
dashes across the water, amidst the inky blackness 
of the burning gh^t. Dark figures are crouching on 
the great smoke-begrimed piers which flank the ghat, 
and dcnioniaciil forms appear moving to and fro 
between the flamiiijr hea[.}s. A horrid cittckling noise 
arises from the burniitg wood. [*rom the darkness 
up above contes the raucous note of a temple conch, 
and the lx>omlng of drums, 

I'resently a strangely familiar sound conics floating 
on the still night air, like a Gregorian chant with iis 
slow and solemn cadence. In a distant monastery 
high above us tlie Br^thmins are chanting the old 
siicrificlal hymns, the S^m-V'ed, which the Aryan 
priests may have chanted here thirty centuries ago— 
still held so holy that it is Kicrilcge for our impure 
ears to listen. 'Fhey are singing the praises of Rudra, 
the Mighty, the I'errible, lord of SctcHIlces, who has 
a thousand eyes, and carries a thousand quivers full 
of arrows of destruction. 


CHAPTER VII 


THK GHATS. ASI-SANGAM TO XEPALI GHAT 

The European traveller generally makes first ac- 
(juaintance with the ghAts of the rtvcr at Da.sa- 
.samedh — the ghat of the 'I'en-Horse Sacrifice—to 
which the principal roads of the city converge. It 
is also an important point in the river trafhe, for 
the boats bringing stone from the Chtinar quarries, 
which have supjillcd Benares with building material 
from times immemorial here discharge their cargoes. 
The popular legend which accounts for the name of 
the ghAt probably refers to the time when the Brah¬ 
mins were Ixiginning to recover their authority in 

the city, on the decline of Buddhism. The storv 
■■ 

goes that all the gods had Ixien expelled from Benares 
by Raja Divodas, who bad acquired cxtraordinar>' 
ix)wer by the practice of religious rites. Shiva, wish¬ 
ing to return to the chy, invoked the aid of Brahma, 
who transformed himself into an aged Brahmin, and 
sought an interview with the raja. The latter re¬ 
ceived him with much respect, and begged him to 
ask whatever he might de.sire, lirahma replied that 
the only favour he craved was that the nija would 
furnish the materials for the great horse-sacrifice. 

Xow this was one of the most complicated of the 
Hrahminical sacrifices, requiring a perfect knowledge 
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of ilie divine .science, and J^rahniA hoped that the 
raja niiirht commit smhiic trivial error, or omit some 
ilceessar}' material^ and thus show Ills unfitness to rule 
oA'er the holv citv, Divodas, however, w:ts more than 

V ¥ 

<.*c|Ucil to ihil occaiiion, and i:iup|j]icd correct niEitcruiisj 
not for ono sacrilke only, bin for ten, limhnia then 
j)cr formed the ten - horse siicrltice at this ^hat^ the 
V irtue of which \mih so j^rocU ihai [ Jasas^unedh t ihai 
retams a Jf3|jecial siinctity to this dav', I'incliiit^ his 
iiu.ssion Ltnsuccessful lindima dioiij^ht it IjeUer to 
renudti at Henarcs and leave to Shiva the task he 
himself hat! fatlctl to accomplish. J'he wily nya was 
subsftHqaently evicted liy a trick played u|Km him by 
Ganesha, the son of Shiva and y^od of Wasdom. 

Such is dtc quaint legend by which the iVahmiivs 
accoLiiU for this ghat heing reckoiicii among die five 
[ilace.s to be visited in the l?anch-iirth, which is one 
of the religious ceremonies to lie | jerfprmetl by Himius 
who come to lienares. 'fhe ]{ur{)pean* however, will 
he more iiiterestetl in tile first view of ihe great amphi- 
rheatre of the ghats—stretching from the liule stream 
called Asi, on the nordi, to the river tlania, on the 
south in the wonderful p]cturese|ueness of this 
approach to the river, the crowds of bathers, and the 
procession of men, women, and children coming to 
and from dieir abliuions. All will bring with them 
the Iirass or cop|HL"r vessels used in the cere man ies of 
the Ijciih. Some carrj' the s^tcred leaves, llowers, 
and other offtrrings necess;iry In the temple worship 
or /fffjth 

I^^or several months fifter the monsoon floods have 

' T1ie iifiLiie dT is dcrivc'd rrmn s. kin of the iwu 
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subsided, and the ri\’er has retreated to its normal 
bed. dlifirer-s are busy in remov ing the silt from the 
ghat steps, and in excavating the shrines which have 
been completely buried in the thick deposit. There 
are three such shrines at DasAsciniedh, which are yearly 
dug out of the river mud. The su[>erst rue lure of two 
of them has completely disappeared. In the first 
there is a Ihtgam with four heads on it, symbolizing 
the idea of Mahadeva, or Shiva as Ishwara, mani¬ 
festing himself as the four gods—lirahma, V'jshnu, 
Shiv'a, and Surya, In front are two sculptured bulls; 
the bull, or Ktindt^ being sacred to Shiva, and perhaps 
syml>oltc of the animal creation, as Xandi is considered 
to l>e the guardian of all quadrupeds. In esoteric Hin¬ 
duism Shiva's bull is sometimes regarded as rep re- 
stenting the D/iar/tia, "‘tlie Faith”, or the whole duty 
of the Hindu. 

The next shrine seems to be of great antiquity, 
as its foundations go deep below the present slope of 
the ghats. It may be the remains of an ancient 
temple of Surya, the \'edic sun-god, who is still wor¬ 
shipped in many [>arts of Imlia, though generally he 
has become merged into \’ishnu, whose attributes are 
very similar to his, "fhere are now three sculptured 
stones inserted in the face of one of the walls, which 
arc all that remain of the temple, rhe centre one 
represents Karttikeya, the war-god, the son of Shiva, 
whose Ijirth has been cclebrfUed by the great Sanskrit 
jaiet, Kalitlas. hie is represented with six heads and 
twelve arms, ritling on a peacock. On the right is 
a figure of Ganesha. a grotesque divinity widi a fat 
1>elly and an elephant’s liead. 1 Je is another son of 
Shiva, lorti of the Ganas. the nine classes of inferior 
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deities which attend upuTi his father. As sjocI of 
wisdom lie may possibly symbol iiie the Hrahmfnical 
jihilosopliy which into one system the primi¬ 

tive faiths of the atibjeci ti on-Aryan races. 

At the end of December, when the annual excava¬ 
tions will have been nearly completed, there will be 
seen a deep bole In front of this shrine, at the bottom 
of which Is an ancient suttee stone, marking tlie place 
where a Hindu widow siicrificetl herself on the funeral 
]jyre of her huslxind. There are many' of these 
scatteretl tip and down the i^hats, especially at the 
different burn I no-places. It is d I hi cult to rcaib-e that 
the practice of self-immolation, which was often forced 
u|X)n the unfortunate widows by their relatives, was 
only made illej^al in lirltish territory in 1839, and con- 
tinuetl with the scinction of the law in the indeiiendent 
native states for some lime afterwards. In 1839, at 
the fiinera! of Runjtt .Sliiirh, Maharaja of Lahore, 
his four wives and seven shtvc-girls sacriliced them¬ 
selves on his pyre. 

In the month of Kartik (October-Nov cm her), on 
the last day of the KalL-puja, there is an imposing 
ceremony at IJasasamedh Ghat, when the images of 
the gotkiesH are thrown into the river, after completion 
of the trtulltlonal worship. 'I’hc printijxd procession 
starts from the house of ISabu Kalidas .Mura, nhose 
family for seven'll huntirtsi years has taken the leading 
|wifi in the ceremonjv The Image of the goddess, a 
repulsive black figure with natural hair, like a child’s 
doll, and a protruding tongue, representing Kali 
trampling on the prostrate Hgure of MahA-Kal ('rime), 
is taken from her shrine In the house and placed in 
a stale palant|uln. 'I'hen, accompanied by bunds of 
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imiHjc iind a procession of elep1i:i!its. camels, anti 
carnajTcs, it js cotliiueted vvitli much state to llic ghat. 

I he klol IS here lifted from the pahinquln, the jetvci-s 
xxliich adorn It are removed, ami a fe\v locks of the 
hair reverctitU' cut olf. I'hen about .sunset, the wor¬ 
ship for the year being over, it is handed over to two 
swimmers, who take the idol ami sink it in mid-stream, 
Many other images belonging to oilier households are 
broLigln to this ghat at the siiiTu; time, jjlaced upon 
boats, and then thrown into tlie river. The whole 
ceremony k strikingly i>ictures(|ue, and if the al>sinict 
itlcas personified by Jvali vicre clothed In a more 
artktic garii, it might suggest a festival of pagan 
Rome on the batiks of tile Tiber. I’he Diwiili, the 
beautiful festival of [.akshiiii, the goddess of h’ortune, 
takes |i]ace the stime ei enlng. 

I he [jractice 0} throwing away the images or 
.symbols of a ileity is not associated only with Kali 
worship, hut is a uniierstil jiractice vhen they are 
made tif clay or other liase material, llrass, Imonze. 
copper, and the preckius metals are used when the 
itiols are kept tor regular ilaih' worship, or in the 
iemple,s. 

Kali, in e.soleric Iliriduism, represents that stage 
in the evolution of the universe from the -Supreme 
lirahniaii. before even the gods were created, as 
dcscrilied in the Kig-\'eda: “When darkness was 
hidden In darkness, undistinguished, like one mass 
of water”. I'he Mahanirvan Tantra seivh; “ .As all 
colours, white, yellow, atnl others, are a I iso died in 
black, so all the elements are in the end alisorbed In - 
Kali; and as the absence of all colours Is black, so 
KAli is represented black in ortler^to teach the wor- 
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shipjjcT that the irfscldess is without siilj^itancc and 
without fiualitm Kail iu this as|x^ct, there- 

fore^ is rcfTcirded as the benignant mother of the 
Lin i ve rse, a nd he r nani e ni eati s *' dark ness'or 
chaos"* li^t^ like Shiva, she has a destructive 
aspect, in which her name is taken to mean Kab 
haraivi, "she who destroys nme'', iniplyiiig that it is 
Kali as the wife, or Siil^/£\ of MahakaL “ J ime ’p who, 
at the end of each evcle of time, a dav and night of 
Hrahma, called a and reckoned at 8,640,000,000 

years, destroys the whole of Brahma's creation anti 
all tlie gods. ]:"or this I'easrni she Is represented 
as iJ7iinpling on her own haslxtnd, Mahsikal, one of 
the aspects of Shiva, 

I mmeiliaiely to die south of Dasasameclh Ghat is 
Siuxia tihiit, so called from the temple of Siiala, the 
goddess of small - jx>x, one of the po|)ular MJndu 
deities which are regarded as manifestations of the 
Dcstruyer. It Is a small box-like structure, without 
any attempt at architecttmal embellishment, but it is, 
nevertheless, much frequented by worshippers anxious 
to avert the evdl influence of the goddess. She is 
represented Iw' an okl piece of stone-canning from 
which almost every detail has been obhteratech placed 
on a repouss(5 shrine of modern ivorknuinship* Stone 
emblems of Shiva occupy jjrnmlnent i>t>suioiis on the 
Ati ancient carving of Shiva and l^arvati, his 
wife, stands in a corner of the shrine at the back, but 
is worshippetl as Vashnu itnd l.akshnii, the Brahmin 
priests Ixiirvg verj' indifferc^ni to nice archa':oIogical 
distinctions. In the early morning a constant stream 
of worshfpjiers Is passing in and out, sprinkling the 
shrine of Sitala, and Shiva's emblems, with Ganges 
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water, and throwing the ssicrificial flowers and oljia- 
tions of rice. Some will wet their fingers with the 
water which lias been poured over the goddess and 
app])' them to their foreheads and ey es, I’hose who 
have reco'i’eretl from an attack of small*])ox take a Ixitli 
in this water. 

Continuing along the ghats towards the sotith. we 
shall pass the Munshi ChAt, a massive pile, with a 
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colossal Lascnicnt to prt>vlcte for the risJnpf ot the river 
iti Hood-time, biiili by a Munshi, or minister of a 
former Kaja of Vls'Jaiiajjrsnn. A [Jtiri of this |rhat is 
one of the few places now reservetl tor Muhammadan 
bathers in the city, which Auranjfzilj arrog^antlj’ re¬ 
named Mtihammadabad, after levcilinjf its Hindu 
temples to the *frouiKl, h’arther on is Kana (>hM, 
where the Kiina of fidaipur has huik a {xilace. 
•Many of the l)uildin|{s alonji; the jjhats here and else¬ 
where are occupied by l{rjihniin saniiy&iin, supjwirted 
by allowances j^rmnted them by Miiidu princes and 
noblemen. The Brahmin only attains to the tull 
diijnity of his limb in inhood, when, in accordance with 
the law of Manu, he renotmees the workl anti becomes 
a sannvasi. H hen in orthodt>x Hindu society he is 
re'j^arded. livimr or dead, with all the venerLilion due 
to a divine beinjj. The houses in Benares where 
sannyastn have died are itointed out ns if the s;inciiiy 
of a temple beloitjjed to them. According to Manu. 
the life of a Brahmin is tlivkUM into iVnir stages, 
hirst, the state of studentship; the second, the state 
of nvarried life and of family duties; thirdly, the state 
of the ascetic, retiring from the world and devoting 
himself entirely to religious practices and meditation; 
and lastly, the state of the religious mendicant, or 
sannyasi, when, after breaking his sacred thread, the 
.symbol of his caste, and shaving his head, he is re¬ 
leased from the performance of rtte.s and ceremonies, 
and jjrepares himself for the final absoqition of his 
soul inu> the Absolute. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the laws of Manu 
are not strictly observed in the present day. British 
rule and modern ideas are gnulually breaking down 
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A SANSK.I11T SCHOOL 


ihe nkl social svsicm :itul mcnlifvinff the religious life 

* Oi ^7* 

of the Hindu. Ihe lirahmins who now adopt a re- 
lij^ious life, often tie vote themselves to teaching in 
Sanskrit schools, of which there are manv' in Henarcs, 
Just above Chau said (lhat, on an open terrace, the 
yellow - robed sannyAsin, in their Scdinon - coioLired 
robes, may lie seen with their young pupils, studying 
the intricacies of l^anini, the celebrated Sanskrit gram- 
maria [i. wdm is reverenced as one of the Hindu Kishis, 
or inspireti sages, 

'I’here are, however, some sannyasin at [Jenares 
who follow the strict rule of their caste, hoping to free 
dieir souls from eanhlv ties bv meditation on the 
Supreme Being, iir by ’S ogic pmetices, I'he hitter 
are certain spiritual exercises, enjoined 1>}^ the Yoga 
school fif jihilosophyp through the performance of 
which It is believed that the human sotil cart Ije raised 
during lifetime into a su|>er-terrestrial pianc* and 
acquire sujKTnattjral knowledge. 1 he practices of 
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the fanatics of the school, uho go through all 

kinds of fearful bodily tortures to attain this end, arc 
too well known to need description, but among the 
exercises which are not performed In public, except in 
very sjiecia] circumstances, Is one by which, according 
to the sacred books of the Hindus, the Yogi, in a kind 
of tnince, can ov ercome the law of gravity :ind remain 
suspended, or seated In the air, at a loM cr or higher 
altitude, according to the force of the Yogic power be 
niay have acquired. Educated Indians of the present 
day consider these extraordinary attaininenis as be- 
yond the reach of this materialistic age, but there are 
a few sannyasin at Iknares who pretend to possess 
them. I have never succeeded in persuading any ol 
them to submit to a test which would sittisfy sceptic 
cism; but in i8«7, when presiding over the celebration 
of the gueen Victoria jubilee, at a remote village in 
the Kuniool district of Madras, 1 saw a performance 
by a Yogi, held In great respect in the neighbourhood, 
who as a special favour had consented to exhibit liis 
powers in public to honour the occasion. He placed 
himself behind a curtain, and when it was drawn, the 
Yogi Wits seen, as if In it trance, apparently poised In 
the'’air, several feet above the ground, cross-legged 
and absolutely niottonless. He remalited In this posi¬ 
tion for perhaps fifteen minutes, when the curtain was 
again drawn in front of him. 

'’.A case is recorded in the Monthly Jeurnat 

for March, 1S29, and referred to by Sir Monier 
Williams In his Indian Wisdom, in which a Brahmin 
created some excitement in Madras, and e.xhibitcd 
himself before the Governor, api>arcntly poised in the 
air, for forty minutes. But neither did this Yogi, nor 
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the one who honoured rhe Queen \'ictorIa jubilee in a 
siniilar hishiiin, djs^ijcn^ic with the screen^ which to 
ordiiiarj^ iruelH^ences gives an unfortunate aspect of 
conjiinng to the IH-Tformaiice. 

l^rocecding u[) the nver^ the next ghat of mteresi is 
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Chauki Ghat, where, tinclcr a fiiiic old /jy^rtAtree, there 
is a small shrine and a greai nuinljer of old carved 
stones, some of snakes* twined together like Mercun'S 
with the /iffSiam placed between. The wor¬ 
ship of snakes, es[x^cia]l}' as emblems of the Earth 
GcHldcs?s one of the most ancient of [ndian cults* 
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and lilt** Slones, toj^uiher with sonic fine figiire-sculp¬ 
tures let into the uprij^hi face of the platform which 
surrounds the tree, arc probiibl}' relics ol the early 
Ihiddhist jx.-nfRl. 

'I'he ilipjsd {JifHS re/i^iosa) has been associated with 
the reli;'ions ceremonies of the Hindus from the 
earliest Vedic limes. Its wood W'as used in the 
making of the drill which protluced the sacred lire 
of A}jni, and for various siicrificial vessels. I’hilo- 
so[ihers and holy men in all ages have chosen its 
leiify shade as a fit )>lacc for nietUuitlon, Among 
Ifuddhists it is esjxjcially venerated as the llotlhi tree 
—the tree of wisdom —under which their gre*it leader 
obtained enlightenment. In jxjpular imagination it is 
regardetl as the lirahmin among trees. In southern 
Inilia it is sometimes invested w'ith the sacred cortl of 
the Itrahniins. and with the S£une ceremonies as iiseil 
by themd The b,invan-tree, another kind of lig, is 
fretiiienily seen growing next to the pipixil, and re¬ 
ceives almost equal veneration, 

Utryoiid Chauki (ihai Is the burning ghat of the 
southern ixirt of the city. Close by it, in a stone cell 
raised high abo\'e the ghat, lives a sannyAsI of the 
Aghorl sect, the name of which, meaning ** horrible ", 
sufficiently indicates thdr ideas. 1 he Aghoris give 
an extreme Interjiretation to the Vetlantic doctrine of 
ihe I Universal Soul. As all things proceed from and 
are jvirt of Brahman, nothing, they argue, is really 
impvire, atul they are prepared to prove the strength 
of their convictions by eating eventhing commonly 
considered aliomiiiable, even putrid corpses. It must 
be said, however, that the revolting practices com- 
Vot II, BeMclump** editiMt, p. Ma. 
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mofi)>' attrtbuted to the Aghoris tlo not seem to be 
commlttecl by the black-robed ascetic devoutly readlng^ 
ai this fjhSi, who bestows his blessing on the prying' 
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tourist, but contemptuously refuses to accept any of 
the usual &aks/tislt. 

Near his cell is a suttee stone of unusually elaborate 
construction, on which is car\'cd with much qiiaiut 
grtice anti feeling a youthful couple who shared the 
funeral pyre together at this ghat. The husljiiud has 
one arm affectionately clasped round the neck of his 
unfortunate bride. 
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Kcilarnath Ghat, which is ini mediately above this 
biirmiig ghat, is named after Shiva’s shrine of Kedar- 
nath. high up among the H imalayan glaciers, and one 
of the most sacred places of llinJit pilgrimage. Here 
there is nothing to suggest the gr;indeur of the llima- 
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layan snows, the noble tlcodars, the tree of the 
gods*’, and the beatily of the wild tlowers; only a 
plain temple crowns the lofty pile of steps, and a siiiall 
reservoir of dirty water, alive with myriads of frogs. 
The latter goes by the name of Gauri-kund, the tank 
of Gauri—-another name of [.)urga, the wite ot Shiva — 
and is supposed to possess all sorts of healing virtues. 
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There is, however, picntj- of human interest in the 
crowds of hiuhers. mostly Hen^alis, who inhcibit lliis 
<ILi:irier of the city. Hehintl, a picturesque street runs 
parallel with the river down to Das^snmedh frhat 
Some distance farther up the river, Shivala (ihai and 
I’ort present an hiifjosinif front to the river. The fort 
was the former residence of the Maharaja of henares, 
and was occupied by Chet .Sinjrli in tlte days of W'ar- 
ren Hastings. A yellow liag is flying above the trees 
within the northern enclosure of the old fort, proclaim¬ 
ing the presence of some Hindu ascetics. This is a 
ma//i, or monastery, inhabited l)y some fifteen oi 
tw’cnty followers of Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Sankhya school of philosophy, who is believet! to h(t\'C 
lived at Benares about b.c, 700. The sj>acious court¬ 
yard is bright with marigolds, and under the shaile of 
some fine old fruit-trees the monks pass their time in 
quiet devotion. They will give visitors a triendly 
greeting, offering a handful of cartlamoms, with excuses 
for their inability to show more lavish Itospitality. .At 
the lime of my visit there wjis an okl nionk. s[x?ctacled, 
nearly blind, and stone-deaf, who was said to be 103 
years old. .Another venendjle hermit seated on a 
leopard's skin had 1:^0ttcr use of his facuhies, and 
claimed to lx; 150. Me had known, he s;ud. eight 
rajas, and remembered Chet Singh and the days of 
Warren I tastings. They Ixilieved that Kapila, whose 
footpriuLs were worshijiped in a little shrine in the 
courtyard, was still living in an island at the mouth 
of the Ganges. They all deplored that the philosophy 
which once had so manv followers was now considered 
out of date; and the worldliness of mtxlern limes had 
come into their quiet, recluse life, for on my leaving 
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they produced a printed form from the municipality 
demanding payment of the water-rate, and requested 
my help in mitigatlitg the severity of the authorities 
lowaitls their peaceful hermitage. The founder of the 
maih^ Lakhi Baba, perhaps one of the Diwans ot 
Chet Singh, lies buried under a mango-tree at the 
entrance. 

W’c will lea%'e ShlvAla Ghat and its fine old fort for 
a time, and proceetl farther up the river, hrom BacH- 
raj Gh*it up to Asi Saiigam the shooting of birxls and 
catching of lisli are forbidden out of respect for the 
feelings of the Jains, who have several temples along 
this jiart of the river. .As with the Buddhists, the 
doctrine of the sacredness of all life is an importaiu 
principle of the Jain faith. 

Probably along this part of the ghats we sh^all i>;iss 
several rude, colossitl mud figures of BhTma, one of the 
I’andava brothers in the Mahibharatn, stretched full 
length on the ground. The story which e:<plains why 
Ifhtma is worshipped for the last five days of the 
month of Kartik is as follows:—Bhi in a was a man 
of enormous siy.e and strength, and had a corre¬ 
spondingly prodigious apiJetite. Like a good Mhidu, 
he wished to worshiji Krishna in the month of Kartik, 
but found the fasting so irksome that he liegged 
Krishna to relax the rule in his favour. To accom¬ 
modate the hungry giant, Krishna agreed that if 
Bhima would fast for the last five days of the month 
he should be granted the merit which attached to the 
whole month’s fasting, and. further, as a special mark 
of favour, that those who worshipped Bhima the last 
five days of Kartik should gain the same merit. 

In this moiuh there will also be many high pedestals 
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ot clajr, on u'hich are |>laccd for \vor,shi]j spri.^-s of the 
sacred IkisII {ocyantm stindum). or tuhisi, Yishna’s 
plant, as it Is X'lshnu in his Krishna incarnation who 
is specially worshipped in Karlik. The lulasi was. 
says the lejrcrid, a aoniaii of llriiidaljan, who loved 
Krishna so [jassioriately, that at last she threw herself 
into the tianies of a sot tec's pyre. Krishna then 
transformed her into the sacred plant, and directed 
that it should always l>e worshipped as part of his 
own piiJtL At Asi San.sjam we retich the southern 
limit ot Henares, i'rom the other side of the little 
stream from which the tfhai takes its name, the 
Panch-kosi road hejrins to wind throiijjh the corn* 
Ileitis. 

We will now return dowivstream to Man Mandil 
(ihAi, just below Das^samedh. *^1 he j^reat buildiiij^ 
fronting this ghat is the oldest of the palaces in 
lienares, having Ixxm built by Man Singh, Raja of 
Amber, and ancestor of the present Maharaja of 
Jaipur, about the year 1600 .\.ii. It was a very flue 
specimen of the architecture of that [jerlod, and the 
Ixauiiful stone lialcony, which is the chief feature »f 
the present faoule, is part of the original work. Un¬ 
fortunately, the greater part of the building fell into 
ruin, and about the middle ot the last century' was 
restored with brick and plaster ot a ver\' inferior style, 
A ptciun.; by Daniell, now in the moms of the .Asiatic 
Society. Calcutta, shows the origin,al la^ade as built l>v 
Man Singh. 

The jjjilace was convertetl iiiui an obser^aitory in 
1693 by the great Hindu astronomer. Raja Jai Singh, 
a descendant of Man Singh, who was employed by' 
the Mogul emperor, Muhammad Shah, to correct the 
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ciiletvckir, which h;ul become very- erroneous owiii^ 10 
the Inaccuriicy’ of the then existinjif tables. He built 


BALCONY OF MAN SI NOW s OBSERVATORY 

four Other observatories, at Delhi, Muttra, Ujjain, and 

at Jaipur, The latter city was one of the bold designs 

planned and carried out by this rernarkable man. A 

lon*^ stone staircase outside the observatory-, on the 
& 
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hewarks, the sacred cltv 

soulhem side, leads up lo a sin^He chamber recessed 
in the wall, where a numhor of Hrcihiiiins may be seen 
daily j'uiii'r ihroui^h a series of j')'nin;istic exercises 
terj' siniifar to the forms nf physical culture now so 
much in vo^ue in Kumpe. The approach to the 
interior of the observatory is throu;.rh a lane on the 
op{>osite side. \\ iihin there is not much of the 
onj^dnal buihlinir Ic-ft. except the ffreat astronomical 
mstruments invented by Jai Singh. They are not 
now in working ortler. 

Close l>y the approach to the observaioiy is a little 
temple known as Da I bh yes war. Sliivas emblem is 
[ilaced low down in a cistern within the shrine, and in 
tiinp of drought water is jjoured in, so tltat the temple 
is filled up to the threshold, with the idea that it will 
act us a charm to coni|x;l niin. Near this i.s another 
small temple, dedicated to Shiva as lord of .Soma, the 
moon—the shining bowl from which the V’edie gotls 
and the Pitris drunk their nectar of Soma-juice, and 
the place of all hcatth-giviiig and healing herbs. I'his 
temple is much resorted to on account of the curative 
powers still attributed to the moon. 

1 he next ghat downstream is Nepali Ghat, where, 
recessed in the stone embankiTietit, and complete I )■ 
covered by the river in the rainy season, is a pretty 
little shrine of <janga, the Ganges, represented as a 
female figure seated on a crocodile. Above it a sniir 
case leads to the NcjKile,se tem[>le, a very picturesque 
building, half-hidden ljy magnificent tamarind anti 
pippa] trees. It is built chiefly of wtmd anti brick; 
the double-storied roof, with great projecting eaves 
supported by bnickets, is characteristic of the archi¬ 
tecture of NejXil and of other sub-hlimalayan districts. 
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*['he rich carvings wiih which the wood-work is ortia 
mented are disfigured with many gross obscenities 
not usually found in Shivaiie tentples in iiurlhcrn 
India. 



the shrine ok ganga 






CHAPTER Vni 

THE ghats -FROM MAXtKARXIKA TO BARN A 

SAXGAM 


At ^[anik^l^nika we reach the central point of the 
ghats—the very' pivot of the religious life of Renares. 
I here is perhaps no more extraortlinsiry sight in the 
whole world than this ghat presents aiiv nuirning iit 
the month of Kartik, or at the time of a great tiindo 
festival. Shrines innunicrable, cut in the stone piers and 
terraces which project into the stream: temples at the 
waters edge, half-sunk in the stream; temples on the 
ghAi Steps; the five-spired temples of iJurga crowning 
the high ridge above. The hurning ghat, black with the 
smoke of funentl pyres; corpses laid out by the river 
on their rough biers of ham boo. A few vards away, 
the women's Ixithing ghat, glowing like a fiower- 
garden with the colours of their saris. Further on, 
ft forest of palm-leaf umbrellas, where men in crowds 
arc Ijeithing, praying, Jiiuttering their marking 

their luxlies with the signs of Shiva or V^ishnu, or 
sitting self-absorlxjd as if the world and its illusions 
had Vanished from their eyes. Pilgrims from every 
ejuarter of India, carrying their bundles with them, are 
arriving at the sacred well, brought there liy the tianga- 
putras to begin their round of devotions, which is 
ofteti preceded by clamorous disputes for the fees their 
spiritual preceptors demand. 
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Groups oi‘ women siuinij in circles on the level 
irroiind above the ghat steps are performing puja, 
Jierhaps that of PrithIvJ, the earth goddess, or of 
the holy Ganges, some old/grandmother making 
symbolic figures of day and directing the ceremonies. 
Devout widows, their saris stamped with sacred texts, 
will pttuse on their way home to watch them and 
sprinkle flowers and Ganges water upon the charmed 
cirde. Others are making purchases of toys and 
sweetmeat vessels, whkh are piled In glittering heaps 
close by. A lordly bull comes pacing slowl}' through 
the crowds, snatching as he passes at garlands ot 
marigold.s worn by men and girls, and mumbimg the 
rosC'iJetals strewn on the waj side shrines and suttee- 
stones, Pigeons are iluttcrlng overhead, goaTs 
clambering on the cornices of the buildings, 'rhln 
vaiKirous clouds of smoke rise from the futitral pyres. 
The slanting ntys of the morning sun ctist long shadows 
across the ghat, and diffuse a rosy light o\'er the v\holc 
picture. {Seepage 195-) 

To the Hindu pilgrim the great attraction of .Mani- 
karnika is the well, the origin of which is given in the 
Kasi - Khanda, the legendary history of lleiiares. 
Vishnu, it is said, dug the uell with his discus, and 
filled it with the ixrrspirtition from his own Ixxly. Me 
then went to the north side of it and lx;gan to practise 
au.sterities. While he was thus engaged, the god 
Mahadeva came and looked into the well. Seeing 
in it the radiance of a hundred million of suns, he 
was so enchanted that he began praising \nshnu 
loudly, and dtxiared that he would give him anything 
he might ttsk. Vishnu, much gratltied. replied that 
he oniv desired that Mahadeva .should always live 
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iliere with him. iliLhadeva was so pleased with the 
compJimetu that his wltole bodj- shook with delight, 
and an ornament calletl Manikarnika fell from his ear 
into the well. He then declared that the well should 
henceforth be known by' that name, and that it should 
be the first and most elificacious of all the places of 
Iiilgriniagc— Henares. 

1 here are several otlter |jt>]jular legends accounting 
for the name of the nel!. one of which is that Ma- 
hadeva and his wife, Farvati, were seated by the well, 
when a jewel fell from Parvati’s ear into the water, and 
Mahadeva gave the well the name (.if the ornament, 
IVlanikarnika. 

Another oljject of devotion at this ghat is the 
ckarau-pddtikd, a marble slab set into the ground, and 
carved with the figures of tuo footprints on which 
mystic signs are engnivetk Almost every saint or 
divinity in Hinduism is supposed to have left visible 
footprints on earth, and these indicate the place where 
\ ishnu is believctl to have alighted before he he'j^an 

^ -Pi 

to prfilCtise ascetic rites and to worship Shiva as 
Xiahadeva. or Ishwara, at this ghat. The k:/iiTfiur- 
is often made in silver or goidp and worn as 
a charm by flmdus. 

Scindhia Gh^i is named after a Hindu nobleman of 
Cwaliorp whose wldoAv, Baija Baip in the early pkiVi of 
last century, commenced to build here a palace and 
bathing ghau Before the basement had lieen raised 
many leet, the trenieiulous weight of the niass;\^e 
masomy^ caused a landslip, which matie the whole 
fabric topple overp so that the wesrk had to Ix^ al>aii- 
doned. The unfinished fa^ide aiul the ghki steps still 
remain—^huge blocks of solid stone-work, thrown about 
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in picturesque confusion, as if an earthquake had torn 
them from their foundations. 1 he warm tints of 
the Chunar stone, lighted by the nioriviitg sun, make 
a delightful colour-contrast for the bright sarts of the 
\%‘omen, as they pass in procession along the narrow 
path in from of tile great corner piers, like a jxiinted 


sciNDitiA ghAt 

frieze from Pompeii, or the decoration ol ail antique 
vitse. 

This ghAt is a fiivourlte camping-ground for the 
w'amlering Siit/ius, or meiKlleant religious devotees, 
who travel throughout India from one place ot pil¬ 
grimage to another, subsisting on the alms ol the 
|H;ople, 'I'hey arc the modern representatives of the 
Phiksus of ancient times, and like them arc recruitctl 
from all classes of Hindus. There is this differencct 
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ho^^^ver, between them iiik! their prototypes, thtit a 
very larj^e proj^xjrtion of Stu/AifS lieconic devotees 
more froiTt want of other means of livelihood, or froni 
the attractions of a life which commands univenial 
respect amoiij^ Intlian j>eoplep than from the prompt¬ 
ings of a deep religious feel hi g* T he tlecaj' of the 
old village handicrafts, largely liuc to want of proper 
technical instruciioiij has greatly helped to swell their 
numbers. It has been estimated that there are 
about five millioTis of them in India, of whom 
al>oui sev^enty-five per cent are wholly illiterate. 

It is a strange and sad sight, an cncani[iment ol 
th ese w i 1 d -1 ook i ng me nd icii n ts, sonietl mes acco ni - 
ixuiied by small chiklren, who, like themsehes, arc 
smeared with wishes, and observe all the forms of the 
sect to which they are attachetl. T'liere are man)' 
dilferent sects of S^u/Aus, distinguished by the mark 
on their foreheads atid by the s\nilx)Is ihcv carrv 
with them. Shivaite devotees are ireneriilly indicated 
l>y three liortKOiital lines ucross the forehead, tlrii\vn 
with sacred as lies. 'I’hey wear round their necks the 
rosary of rudra herries, and carr\’ with them some of 
the cinbleni-s of Slinva, such as a thigam, a human 
skull, a /ns///a or trident, a drum, and (Xirhaps a lifjfer's 
skin. 'I'he sectarial marks of the followers of \'ishtiu 
arc nearly all ix^qurrulicular in direction, or converi^in^ 
towards the njot of the nose, over which there is 
fjenerfilly a central line or dot. Their rosary is tnailc 
of heads, or routrli sections of the stem of the tulasi 
[jlaiit, Eind they carry about with them the sacretl 
symbols (if Vishnu, the sahgram stone, the white 
conch shell, anti the discus, the emblem of the sun. 

The SMk/ts mostly sjxmd their time wandering from 
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inoritistery to monastery, aiwl fnjm shrine to shrine—■ 
throgjjh the country \vhere Riima and Sitft wandered 
in their exile, the places where Krishna was born, where 
he pcissed his childhood, sported with Radha and the 
milkniaids, and where he slew the demons which 
oppressed ntaiikind. They vvill visit tlte battle-field 
of the Mahibharata. and places made sacred by the 
I'^iulava herccs, holy shrines in every ixiri of India, 
and eve It penetrate beyond, into lialucitistan, Afj^hanis- 
tan, and I'ibou I'he armlets and necklets they wear 
are tokens of the [tilgrimattes they have made—a white 
conch-shell indicates the great temjjle of Rameswaram 
in the extreme south; armlets of iron, brass, and 
cojjjxrr, the throe Himalayan shrines of PasiipKitinath. 
Kedarnath, and liadrinath. 

The SMhfs wins come in contact with Ruropeans 
do not generally give an impression of earnestness 
or piety. They are not above a certain vanity in 
the correct ness of their peculiar toilet, which they 
perform punctiliously with the aid of a mirror, and 
arc evideiitlv- Hattercd by the Interest they excite, 
rhey are very ostentatious in the performance of their 
religious duties while they are conscious of being 
observed, but are much addicted to intoxicating drujgs, 
and have not a high repvitation for inoralitj' or respect 
for the law. 

Hut there are undotibtedly many Sitt/A/ts who, besides 
l>eing learned in the ordinarj’ sense, have the breadth 
of culture which e.xtensive travelling has given them, 
and live up to the Indian ideal of a holy life. Some¬ 
times they will devote themselves to collecting money 
for a religious purpose, such as for the repair or build¬ 
ing of a temple. A great deal of the real Indian art 
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which is linnoticed by Europeans and i'^nored by the 
official ndministration is kept alive in this way. The 
Atith of the genuine Sad/m often shows itself in extreme 
fiinaticism. it is not an uitconnnon eveitt for one 
of them, in a state of rclivftons ecstasy, to throw him- 
self into the sacred lake of Pushkar, near .Ajnierc, to 
be devoured by the crocutliles, or perhap.s jump frfini 
a Himalayan precipice. I’he most tmgic end of all. 
is of those who set themselves to follow that journey 
of the great Pandava heroes, when, tired of life, they 
started forth towards Indra’s paradise beyond the 
Himalayan snows, dropjnng one by one on the way, 
until Yudhishthira alone was received at the gates of 
Sn>arga. Even so the Sdd/tit, following \’u<lhishthint’s 
footsteps, w'iil stare forth on that last great pilgrimage, 
toiling on and on until he reaches those mighty snow- 
clad ]}euks. and is lost to mortal sight for ever. 

We will continue on our way tiown the gh^ts. pass¬ 
ing Haji Rao CihAl and Ghosla (fhat. where there are 
two imi)osing buildings built by the owner, the Raja 
of Xagpur, Next we get to Ram lihAt, one of the long 
stretches of the river bank which arc not lined with 
masonry steps. Wherever these occur we shall pro¬ 
bably see some of the low-c;uitc donis tligging in the 
mud for treasure, ii\ the shape of ornaments, small 
idols, or sacrihcial vessels, w hich tire afterwards brought 
to the Inucaar for s<ile. Ram Ghat is nttmed iti honour 
of tht; hero of the Ramayana, who is w'orshipped as 
one of the ten incarnations of \ ishnu. 

Here a follower of Vishnu has established himself 
with a shrine containing a small museum of brass and 
co[>i>er images, o<UI stoites and shells, and symlx^ls of 
the deity. Xext to him, in front of a small stone 
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templet ts one of those colossnl mini fij^tires of Hhima, 
whicli have been alludeil lo previously'. This one, 
however, Is noticeable, as the artist lakes unusual 
pride and care m the execution of it. It is amusing 
to observe the figure as it is gradually built up every 
year from about the first week in November until the 
whole is coiTifdeted. The head alone is first ctrefully 
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finished on the stone terrace in from of the temple, aiul, 
fx:in^' perfectlv erect, the observer might imagine that 
the -sculptor's task was finished The next clay, how¬ 
ever, a sloping bank of clay is heaped up in front of 



THE HEAD OF SHlMA 

the terrace, and the body and legs of this extraordinary 
figure begin to apfiear, 'I'hc right arm is detached 
from the ground, and holds a wooden club, lihinia’s 
favourite weapoit, A further touch of realism is given 
by the [laiming of the face, including an elegJttit 
moustache and the sectarial mark of V'aishnavite, 
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The figure re 111ains in all its grotesqueness, \vlth eyes 
starinu out over the tianges, until the monsoon (lood 
rises £hkI sweeps it entire!}' away. 

Farther on is Chor Tihat, the ghat of the 1 hief. 
There is a narrow staircase here by which access to 
the city can lie gained without using any of the main 
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thoroughfares. Tradition says that a noted thief used 
to come by this staircase when he wished to bathe in 
the Ganges unoliserved. Close by this ghat is the 
fragment of a stone column, now worshipfied as a 
which is probably one of the lats, or columns, 
erected by Asokii or sonte other Buddhist sovereign, 
and inscribed with proclamations of the Buddhist 
faith. There is another of these, also wor,shi])pcd as 
a called Ldt Bhairo, in the northern quarter 
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of iln- citj, close to H fjirge tmik ciiicl other <utcient 
reniains. 

I aTichgan<ra, ur the gh&t of the five sacred rivers, is 
so called from the five colossal ni;rhts of steps which 
lead up to the city from this jwiiu. Cireat blocks of 
jjiciurcsfjue buildings, flanking and ovcrarchin" the 
steps, rise in tiers, one behind the other, utuil, at the 
summit of the hij^di ridge which overlooks the river, 
Aurangzibs moscjue with its lofty minarets forms a 
landmark visible for miles around, and perpetuates the 
intolerant zeal of the great Muhammadan iconoclast. 
Here stood formerly a great temple of Shiva, which 
Aurangzih dcMEroyed, and (lerhaps in ancient times that 
one Aihich lUtjen Ihsang described, made of stone 
sliilfullj carved and of richly-pcimted wood, containing 
a brazen sttuiie of Mahadeva, a hundred feet high, 
grave and majestic, filling the spectator with awe, and 
seeming as it were indeed alive The five flights 
of steps would then appropriately symbolize the five 
siicrcd rivers (lowing from the ‘ Himalayan heights, 
where Shiva's piiradise is placed 

I anchganga Ghat is one of the five places of pil¬ 
grimage in iJenares, and on the occasion of a Mindii 
festival the scene is almost as striking as at Manikar- 
nika. In the month of Kariik the edge of the ghat 
js lined with a forest of bitnboo poles, from which 
Chinese lanterns are suspended, placed there by the 
Withers, so that when the moon is on the w^me the 
Pitris, the Fathers who dwell alxive in Pitriloka, may 
not he left in darkness. It is a pretty custom, too, 
that which the women observe on the full-muon night 
of the same month, when, after a l>ath at Panchgangm, 
they place some sweetmeats in the moonlight, believing 
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that the falUng dews will sprinkle them with am fif a, 
tlte heavenly nectar with which King Soma refreshes 
gods, the Pitrls, find men. 

;\i the corner of one of the llights of steps are three 
reniarkablc stone lamp-staritls, cone-shaped and fitted 
from top to bottom with nuniberlcss brsicket oil- 
receptacles, When these are lighted tip at the Diwali, 
or other great H indu festival, they ap|)ear like blazing 
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fir-cones or cj press-trees, and sugjjest Saracenic rather 
than IJindu orijjin. 

Probably they were made for the ser\'ice of the 
mosque, and appropriated by the Hindus on the de¬ 
cline of Muhammadan rule* J’he 
mosque itself has no S[>ecial in¬ 
terest, c-'tcept for its historical 
associations, and were it not for 
its *spi end idly-chosen situation it 
would command no special at¬ 
tention; but it is worth while to 
climb the ijreai pyramid of ste[5s 
in order to see the little piazza 
in fro It t of the masque, w'hich 
overlooks the rit'er. 

It is like any piazza in Italy 
or fj[>ain, but it gives an ex¬ 
cellent coign of vantage where, 
after the time of the morning 
sa»(f/iya. one can obser\'e the 
crow'd returning from the river, 
take notes, or admire the groujts 
which arrange themselves con¬ 
tinually ill all sorts of suggestive 
iablmux vkauls. Here are 
PANCHCANCA wometi, who ptlUSC 

to barter with a seller of jKits 
and jxins, unconsciously jxtsing themselves with their 
chissic dr;i|.)ery like the Pates, or the Weird Sisters 
(P- ^So)‘ 1 here is a shrine built round a //}*/tf/-iree, 
round w’hich a procession of worshippers is constantly 
[xissing, sprinkling it with water of the sacred river. 
Later on, when the crow'd is smaller, one notices a 




“Three old women^ uho piu^ lo barter whh Si leller of pots and 
pns^ unconscioQsly pOltng themsekes with thck c\tat\t drupcr^ iikti 
the Fiteh or the WeSfd Skscti'' fpa|re 155) 
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Sdti/m, who at first sig^iit seems to be intlicttiig upon 
himself a. tcrrtijle [jenance. He is reclinin;r on a low 
wooden bed, which, by way of a mattress, is studded 
cill over with lon^ iron spikes. On closer observation, 
howex'er, it will be found that he has been careful to 
provide hintself with a cushion for his back; the spikes 
are blunt, and so close lOijrether tliat proiiabij- they have 
never caused him very j^rcat incoitvcnience. I le may 
impress the simple-minded pilgrim with an appearance 
of frightful austerity, but to the onlinary obserx er he 
presents rather an idyll of peace and self-stitisfactioit, 
as he reclines at ease in the sunshine, puffing occa¬ 
sionally at the dnihtm by his side and reading a pocket 
edition of the lihagavad Gita, 

As a contrast to this innocent Imposture, there is a 
young Vaishnavite nun worshipping In a primitive 
shrine dose by, who seems to be an example of that 
simjile piety whidi is often found among Indian women, 
'fhe by-standers say that she has followed a religious 
life since childhood, and her modest demeanour and 
absence of affectation speak for her sincerity. She is 
wholly absorbed in reading the sacred boohs, and lakes 
not the IcJLSl itotice either of the by-standers or of the 
camera which is levelled at her (p. 157). 

lieyond Panchganga there is not much of interest 
until we get to Gai GhAt, A colossal statue of the 
Site red cow. carved with much monu men till dignity, 
here holds the place of honour on the ghat stejjs. 
Grouped in front of it you mai,- oftcti ,see statuesque 
women like nymphs or nerekls, a ho, as they are bath¬ 
ing or robing themselves, take attitudes of jierfect 
classic grace with an unconsctutis ease no artist's model 
could ever imitate. One could go on da)- after dav 
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alonjj the }fhjiis ihrou^rh this vTOniierfuI lauioraiiia of 
Indian life, ever)' day observ'inij new customs and 
ceremonies, seeing^ new types of race, fresh tmtifs for 
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the (xiinier or sculptor, difierciit scenes in the dranui of 
human existence—for Benares is the microcosm of all 
India. 


After Oai Gh^t is Palhvad Cihat, another gretit (light 
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of steps leiiding up to a group of little shrines sheltered 
by some splendid pippal trees. The end of the ghSts 
on the northern side of licnares is reached at llama 
Saitganv where the river llama joins the Canges, 
rhis is one of the live ssicred places of pilgrimage, iind 
a bath in the meeting waters is held to be of special 
virtue in cleansing from all sin. The high ridge on 
which four temples are placed commands a fine view 
of the Canges valley. 


CHAPTER IX 


TtiK TEMPLES AXD SACRED WELLS 

Hindus recognize three classes of deities, or three 
diftcrent aspecLs of divine worship. First, the patron 
deity ot the village community, allied ^rawj'a ciItw. 
The images or symbols of these are placed under a 
sacred tree ouuside the villages, Xext is the house¬ 
hold god, or the god which is regarded by each family 
as its s[)ecia1 protector, '1‘hirdly, the isA/a —the 

personal god, or the god whom the the spiritual 

adviser of each individual, appoints as his or her 
patron deity, after consultation of the persons horo- 
sco(5e. 

Dutside the lirahniin caste, the expenses attendant 
on the pro[jcr conduct of Hindu ritual make it im- 
[jossible for any but those who have means to keep up 
the worship of their [Jiitron deit)- within the house, ftir 
only Itruhmins, or those who claim the right of exer¬ 
cising priestly functions, can [xtrform the appropriate 
ceremonies. 'I he lull perforntance of hotisehold wor¬ 
ship is most complicated and expensive, 'I’he images 
or symbols used in daily worshi|) are often made of 
clay, and these are made by the worship|jers them¬ 
selves and alw'Eiys thrown away directly the ^lijd is 
finishetl. liut when an idol of stone or of metal is 
purchased for the house or temple the first ceremonial 
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IS a kind of consecration, called //vr// prahiishia, “life 
givtn<j^'\ performed by a lir.ihmin, wlio is supposed 
thereby to cause die divine essence to come and reside 
in the itiol. I hereafter it is regarded as a being en¬ 
dowed with life and feeling, and in the worship in the 
tempIc,^ or in the household, daily, monthly, or yearly, 
as the csvse may l>e. it is washed atid dressed, gar¬ 
landed, offered food, drink, lictcl-leaf and areca-nut, 
and money, in sixteen prescribed 
ceremonies accompanied by the 
chanting of 

1 his is part of the regailar 
worship, but there is practiadly 
no limit to the attentions which 
the devout Hindu will pay to 
his idol. In the hot weather it 
will be fanned to prevent flies 
and mos(|uitoes from annoying 
it, and bathed to keep it cool, 
tn the cold weather It will lx; 
dressetl in warm clothes. If 
the Idol represents a masculine 
deity, it will be married with great |x>mp and cere¬ 
mony to Its reputed consort of the other sex. A 
marriage ceremony is a very popular form of religious 
devotion; failing a god and goddess, a sacred bird 
or animal, or even inanimate objects, such as the 
tulasi plant and the salagr;tm stone, will serve as the 
make-believe bride and bridegroom. In response to 
these attentions the pjitron deity is expected to bestow' 
corresiKjnding w’orldly favours on the worshipjjer, 
otherwise the latter will sometimes visit his anger on 
his deity's image with all kinds of abuse and indumiiy. 
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Such IS the contrast between the high philosophy of 
Hinduism and ihe ritual countenanced by its priestly 
CNponents. 

The onlinar) Hindu, who has not the means or time 
for regular household worship, has to be content with 
hiring a Brahmin occasionally to recite a [;iirt of tlie 
sacred writings, and with visits to the temjile on 
festival days, or when his leisure jjerniits, 



I have noticed before that though Hen ares is one of 
the most ]iicturesque cities in India, it possesses hardly 
a single temple of first-rate archliectunil ineriu The 
fifteen hundred or more temples it contains are small 
and nearly all of one type, with very little variation. 
The cell containing the image or Scicred emblem is 
square, generally with an opening on all four sides, 
and surmounted by the tall curvilinear and muilifonn 
st/-ra or spire, already descrilied (see ]>, 44) Jn 
front of this, and connectccl wfih it, is a huger colon¬ 
naded porch, which is rofjfed either by a dome or by 
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the more aiiciciu and chamcieristic Indian method of 
builtlhig squares uJthm squares, by fillin^r fn the 
corner:* of each square successively with superimposed 
horizontal layers or slabs of stone, as explained in the 
dias^^ntm. Stirroundin<r the temple is a court or qiiad- 
ran^le enclosed by lour walls, or by cloisters which 
contain subsidiary shrines, or accommodation for the 
priests. 

The temple of DurjifA, the so-called iVIonkcy Temple, 
is a good illustration of the type of a lienares temple* 
for being in the suburbs and not restricted bv want of 
space, it is larger and more complete than most of the 
temples in the city. In front of the temple the va/ta,i, 
on which the goddess rides, occupies a conspicuous 
Ix>sition on a high jiedestal somewhat suj^esiive of 
the fiimous column of St. Mark's Square at V^enice, 
Sacrifices of goats are frequently offered at a suike 
dose by. The goats are decapitated at one stroke of 
the knife, and the blood offered to the gotkless, but 
the bodies are generally taken away by the sacrificers. 

I he otyect of the sacrifice is various i sometimes to 
appease the goddess in a case of sickness, sometimes 
to invoke her aid when the sacrificer is out of empio)- 
inent. f>ften it is simply to provide a meal for Hindus 
who are not allowed to eat flesh, except that of animals 
offered in sacrifice. 

I he lion symbol is also painted on either side of the 
enirance, and appears again sculptured In stone on 
each side of the doorway within. The lenqde being 
one ot the sights of the tourist, you are invited to pur* 
chase food for the monkeys, which climb nimbly dow n 
In crowds from the neigh liouring roofs and trees, and 
scramble with all the vivacity of moil key hood for the 
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hunclfuls of anti sweetmeats thrown to the(n. 

Though it is not Hanuman, the monkey god and the 
ally of Rama in his fight with Ravana, who is wor¬ 
shipped in the temple, the monkeys are found by the 
Brahmin attendants to be a successful draw for the 
dtxkshisU of tourists. The cell where the image of 
l^urga is placed w'as built by a Bengali Rani at the 
end of the eighteenth cciUury. The pillared porcli in 
front dates from about the middle of the nineteenth. 
They are both fair sjjccimens of modern Hindu temple 
architecture and decoration. 

The image of DurgA in this temple is an insig¬ 
nificant doll-like figure of no artistic merit. The 
illustration here given is from a fine stone bas-relief at 
Chamba‘, representing Durg^, at the command of Shiva, 
destroying the Asuras, or demons who were usurp¬ 
ing the authority of the gods and oppressing humanity. 
The face is unfortunately mutilated. Lying at her 
feet Is the dead laxly of Mahisha, an .Asura in the 
form of a buffalo, 'whom site slew, 

Durga Is one of the wives, or saM^is, of Shiva. Her 
asjxict is fair and shining, as her original name Gaurl 
signifies. She appears to be especially related to Shi^a 
in his manifestation as god of the Himalayiis, and to 
represent the destructive forces of creation, while Kali, 
whose images are always black, is the ftarth-niother 
and the universal destroyer of Time, and the Cosmos. 
In every country the highest mountains have always 
been associated with the religious Ideas of the people. 
'I he benignant and ferocious aspects of Indian n>oun- 
tain deities are doubtless but the impression on the 
Indian mind of the two aspects of those natural 

^ Fium zi by I>rH \'Q|5e] y -^LrcbitrcEunil Sun'tyor of (be INin|nU 
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forces which are displayed in all their grandeur in the 
Himalayan regions, I'he fairv'p sitow-clad peaks, 
glorious in the sunshine, and full of solemn mastery 


DUIlCi^ 

by moonlight, pouring out from iheir violet depths the 
precious streams which fertiMjie the earth, are UmA 
and Parvati. kindly goddesses of light and beauty, 
and Shiva, the bountiful, moon-cresicd. blue-throated. 
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resplendent lord of Shrouded in fearfijl thunder- 
cloucls, torn by furious winds and raging torrents, their 
nifghiy sides heaving with earthquakes and scarred 
with landslides which bring sudden and avi fu] destruc¬ 
tion on man and Ixrast—they become Rudra " tlie 
Roarer", Ugra “the fierce" Shiva “the terrible 
destroyer , and Durga “ the inaccessible ”, Rakta- 
danti “ the blood)'-toothed 

Durga. is especially appealed to for victory* in war. 
She was the patron deity of Ravana, the demon-king 
of Ceylon, but Rama succeeded at last in bringing her 
over to his side, and thus overthrew his pouerful foe. 
Probably she is one of the iiboriginal deities adopted 
by the Aryans. As a fighting godtiess she has a 
great^ reputation for destroying demons- Her chief 
exploit was the defeat of an Asura, called Diirg, who 
had acquired extraortlinary power by the practice of 
irenances. and used it to bring the gods into subjection 
and to destroy religion on earth. 'I'o celebrate her 
victor)- she changed her name from Cauri, “ the shin- 
in,^ one , to Durga. In one of the corners of the 
quadrangle in this Durga temple is a shrine of Kali, 
ihe idol as is frequently the case in Henares 
temples, is nothing but a metal mask and a collec¬ 
tion of gaudy draperies. 'I‘hese masks, however, 
are often Jme pieces of repousse work. An idol is 
sometimes provided with a series of masks with 
different expressions, to represent the different mani- 
festations of the deity. An illustrtition is given here 

ot a mask of Shiva, in gilt copper, from a temple 
in Aepal. ^ 

Close by the Kali shrine there is a hole in the 
vcrantlah floor, where the sacred fire for the horn 
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ceremony is lis^hioti, iincl offerings jjiven to Agni, the 
god of fire, 

I he temple, hinlt about fifty years ago by the Raja 
of Ahmety of t Jmih, tos^ering over .Miinikarnika ghat 
with its five deep-red spires and gilded pinnacles, is 
also dedicated to Durga, It is built on a terrace ox'er- 
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looking the ri\'er, and is approached by one of those 
Steep, Staircased streets, leading from the ghaus up into 
the city, which surest a town of southern Italy tir 
S|>iiin. Cliini Ijering up a side staircase, you pfiss 
tinder the Xauiirit Khaiia, where inusicians are chani- 
itig praises of tlie goddess with strange but not un- 
pleasing accompiiniments. On the right side of the 
entrance is a fine little bronze lion of Duigtl, and on 
the left Shiva’s bull. I’he quiet and cleanliness inside 
are a relief from the bustle, sloppiness, and din. and 
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IS TIIK AHMfe'rv T£MrLE 
A rtr^hmin petfpirniriB 

the somewhat sordid aiiiios|jhere of more fxif>ijlar 
Ikiiares shrines. You will ^rencrally find here one or 
two Hrahniins sittinjr devoutly at their samihyQ, with¬ 
out pesieriii.[^ visitors for the eiernul bakshhk, and, 
unless there is some special festival, there is no g^reat 
throng of pilgrims or other worshippers. 

The temple itself is one of the most elegant in 
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lienarcs. [ts clis{x;cI archer ami graceful stone tracery 
Ijetray the Saracenic ftilluence, which is very prominent 
in modern Hinda art in northern India. The most 
interesting detail in tlte decoration is the row of winged 
figures under dte main cornice, carved M'ith all the 
naivetd and feeling of early Italian sculpture, though 
there is no reason to suppose that the lienares sculptors 
borrowed anything from European models. They re¬ 
present the Caiulharvas, the heavenly musicians, and 
the Apsarasiis, the dancing girls of Indnds heaven— 
sirens who fascinated gods and lured holy men from 
their devotions. 

The temple of Annapurna, the goddess of plcnt)^ 
near the Golden I'einple, is one of the most jiopular 
]daces of worship in lienarcs, and one of the few which 
Europeans are now allowed to enter, A number of 
beggars sit outside with bowb in front of them to 
collect rice and other donations from the ptissers-by. 
One of them, who is maintained by the Brahmin pro* 
prietors of the temple as a kiiul of living adv'crtise- 
ment, is a most uncanny object. Enormously fat, 
stark naked cjicept for a small loin-cloth, his head 
shaved, anil his whole brown bixly smeared with a 
thick layer of Canges mud, he looks, as he squats on 
the ground and gazes tip w ith curious hazel eyes uiuler 
his puffed-up eyelids, more like some huge batrachian 
than anything human. He is given enough fixxl to 
gojge himself daily, and [lasses his life in this state of 
scnii-torijor at the temple entrance. Thniugh hot 
weather and cold weather he has sat at the same spot, 
da\‘ after day, as long as the oldest inhabitant can 
remember, fed by Annapurna, .so they say. for the 
Iasi hundred years. 
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Tile main entrance has two fine brass rcpuusse 
doors. Within the temple the stone steps and the 
floor of the courtyard are reckinsr with Ganges water, 
miNed with mud from the feet of the worshippers. 
The plan is very like that of the so-called Monkey 
Teniple, but Annapurna js older and in better style, 
ha\ ing been built about two hundred years ago. 
Cows, goats, and a constant throng of people fill the 
precincLs, At one little corner near the side entrance 
Kuropeans are admitted, and here one can study the 
popular side of Hinduism at leisure. The usual cere¬ 
mony oKseiv^ed by all who enter is, after presenting an 
offering of food or mone)' to the Brahmin in attendance, 
to circumambulate the shrine a number of times, keep¬ 
ing the right hand towards it, atid pausing in front of 
It to salute the image of the goddess. Some touch 
the sill of the temple porch with their foreheads; 
others rub their fingers in the mud, and touch their 
foreheads and their eyes with it, '‘ To the pure all 
things are pure*'—and Annapurna is so pure, they 
believe, that even the dirt in her temple is purity. 
A Brahmin sits at one corner to place a red mark 
on the centre of each worshipper's forehead. Before 
leaving, many will go up into the porch and strike 
cl bell ^^'hich hanjfs iii the centre. 

Some of the women, especially Brahmin widows, 
who can be distmguj^hec! hy the sacred texts printed 
all over their jarA, sprinkle Ganges water in spoonfuls 
from tlielr Iotas, and scatter rice and tiowers on the 
idols placed in the verandahs round the c[uadrangie 
■ Hanuman, Ganesha, and .Surya, 

A gaunt and wild-looking oid man, nearly naked 
and tottering with fatigue, crawls into the temple 
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quadrangle and round it many times, stretching himself 
full-length on tlie sloppy floor at every step, and only 
paushtg to salute the goddess as he passes in front of 
the shrine. He has just come from making the i>i]- 
grimage of the l^anch-kosi road—fifty 
sveary miles In the same way—in ful¬ 
filment of a \'ow*. 

Many are the objects for which 
Hindus will perform such [jenances, 
sometimes to acqttirc worldly advan¬ 
tages in the present life—for they be¬ 
lieve that the merit they acquire will 
sooner or later be rewarded in some 
tangible form—sometimes to excite pity 
and to collect alms, perhaps for religious 
purposes, or [Xirhaps for a dowry for a 
daughter—sometimes in hopes of ven¬ 
geance on an enemy, to be gratified 
In a future incarnation. 

Another man sjiends half an hour 
with intettse seriousness before the 
monkey god, Hanuniati, rubbing the 
limbs of the image with the most teittler 
solicitude, as if the massage would be 
pleasing to the deity, and muttering 
prayers and formulas continually. On 
the floor of the porch, in front of the shrine, quantities 
of sweetmeats, rice, and other gritln are collected— 
charitable offerings for Annapurna to distribute; for, 
in a land w'here famine afflicts the people so sorely, 
Annapurna’s aid is often w^anted. Many poor mothers 
bring their children to be fed in the upper gallery 
which runs round the quadrangle, birds and animals 
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share In Atinaiiuriia s hountv', arn. 1 , as everj'where ta 
Ben.ires, help lo rnnkt clelijifhtfLil pictures. I'l^eonsi fly 
tluwii and peck up the frniins of rice from Ganesha’s 
grotesque body, goats and cattle mu itch the wreaths of 
inarJgolds which, on festival days, are piled in golden 
heajis about the quadrangle. I wo Bengali youths 
stop to kiss aitd caress a cow, as it basks contentedly 
in a sunny corner, after its meal of marigolds. It 
responds to their endoarment.s with signs of intense 
enjoyment more usual in a dog than in the stolid 
bovine nature, 

A few links of an iron chain, smooth and polished 
by frequent handling, hang on ei door-post at the side 
entrance, Many of the worshipjjers as they pass out 
take hold of them, and totich first the left eye, iheii 
the right, ctiicl then the two sides of the chest, for iron 
is believed to be a charm ag^iinst the evil intluence of 
Saturn, the most unlucky of all the pianct-S. Boor 
souls! perhaps the evil-eyed one has grievously afflicted 
them. The shHne of Sanfehar, as he is called, is not 
hir from Annapurna, Seven and a half years is s;iid 
to be the time during which he troubles the unhappy 
ones who come under Ins inlluence, 

l-roin the Hindu stand-|jnint, the most holy and 
interesting of ail tht? Benares temples is that which 
is dedicatc*^l to \Us!nveshwar, or Shiva a.s the jiatron 
deity of Benares. U is situated in the s^tme narrow 
street as .Annapurna, and is even more crowded with 
worship}>ers than the temple of the goddes-s of plenty. 
Europeans are not allowed to enter, but they can look 
down u|XJ[i it from a balcony just opjiosite—the Naubat 
KhaiUi or "music house where the big temple drums 
are kept. It is called the Golden Temple from the 
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fact of its dome and spires beinic covered with gilt 
refjoiisse copper work, a gift of Kanjit Singh of [.ahorc. 
There is nothing particulurly noiice.able in this niotlern 
Sikh decoration, nor is there anything else in the 
temple artistically or architectunilly attractive. 



Tilt TEMPLE AT RAMNACAR 
(Dy permisibn iaf fL I Jiff Maharaji of Hirrtatffi,) 


The same may lx? said of nearly all the rest of the 
hundretls of small nKnlern temples ^viih which the city 
is crowded. Many of them are described by Sherring, 
in Ills Saff-ct/ City tiflhc flhtdusy with great minuteness, 
but without much sense of artistic propitrtton. In 
design and sculptured decoration the teanple of Durga, 
at Ramnagar, on the side of the river opposite to 
Benares, is a very good exantple of modern Indian 
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temple architecture. It was coimiienced by Raja 
Chet Sinifh in the last half of the eijfhteenth century, 
and hnislied about [ 850 . Chet Singh also constructed 
a fine biithing tank at Ramnagiir, which is frequented 
by large crowds in the month of Magh (January- 
h ebruar)'}. V'edavyas, the reputed compiler of the 
\'edas, is said to luive appointed Ramnagiir to Ije a 
place of pilgrimage in that month, so that those who 
performed it might be relieved of the penalty of being 
rc*incarnated as asses, which they would otherwise 
Incur if they happened to die on this side of the river, 

I be palace of the Maharaja of Benares, an im- 
|X>sing pile of buildings on the river bank, is also at 
Ramnagar, It contains a fine library, including a 
splendidly illustrated copy of the Ramayana, and a 
verj' interesting collection of old Indian {jaintmgs. 

Some of tlie Benares temples, though architecturally 
unimportant, are interesting cUS illustrating the idetts of 
Hindu mythology and popular suiaorstitions. One at 
Manikarnika, next to the women's bathing ghat, 
named larakcshwar, is so called from the belief that 
to w'orshippers at this shrine Shiva wnll w'hisper in 
their ear while d}'ing a Piaitiram, called 'J’arAk, which 
will secure admission into his paradise. Another called 
Barahan I>evi, near Maii'Mandil ghat, is resorted to 
by those who ha;'e swellings in the hands or feet, 
1 he temple of Jiriildhkal is supposed to have been 
granted by Shi\'a the virtue of curing all kinds of 
diseases, and ol prolonging life. Sukreswar, near 
the Cjolden 1 emple, is bclicvetl to bestow beautiful 
sons on those who worshi|) at the shrine. 

Bhaironath, whose chief temple is not far from the 
town-hall, is the or s|>iritual magistrate of 
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IJenarcs. He exercises juristlictioi; over the whole 
of the district within the limits of the Panch-kAsi 
roiid, aitd is supposed to act as defender of the H indu 
faith and to keep away evil spirits. 11 is va/ian, dr 
vehicle, is a dog; for this reason dogs, which are 
excluded from other temples, are admitted into his. 
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His weapon, is a huge club, which receives w-orship 
as well as his own image. 'Phe officiating priest is 
armed wiih a roil of peacock’s feathers, with which he 
punishes the worshippers for the offences tltey liave 
committed, and at the same time absolves thent. 
There are very interesting copper or silver masks of 
Hhaironath sometimes to be found in IJeitares. An 
unhitislied, but vert’ expressive one, suggestive of an 
Egyptian mummy, is here niustratcd, 
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Ganc^sha. the son of Shiva, has many temples in the 
city. iJeinir the gotl of wisclom, he is the especial 
patron of school boys and authors. He is invokecl 
by merchants ■ before all business transactions. He 
IS also the keeper of roatis and the protector of house¬ 
holds. In the latter capacity his vehicle is a rat— 
an association of itleas which would not commend 
Itself to modern plague siiecialists. There are scx eral 
popular legends to account for this deity and his ex- 
tmvagant apiieamnce. One is that, while Shiva was 
away from home, Parvati, his wife, took a biith, and 
to guard her apartments from intrude!^, hishioned 
Ganesha from the scurf of her body and placed him 
at the door. Shiva, returning, was angry at beim^ 
opposed by the unknown doorkeeper, and cut off 
Ganeshas head Parvati was indignant at her hus¬ 
bands violence, and refused to b^ pacified. Shiva 
then gave orders to his attendants to search for a 
Iiviiig creature that slept with its head towards the 
north, to cut off its head, and to fit it upon Ganesha s 
body. Phe first creature they found was an elephant. 
So Ganesha goes to this day with an elephant’s head, 

J he same story is given as an explanation wliv 

Hindus should not sleep with the head towartls th;: 
north. 

This sad misativemure apparently did not teach 
caution to the god of wi.sdom, for on a siibscnucnt occa¬ 
sion he lost a tu.sk in try ing to oppose the entrance 
of anothcT visitor, l>amshu-Rama. one of the incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu, into .Shiva’s abo<le. He is known 
on this account as Fvka-danta. “ the one-tusked ” 

The Himlu pilgrim holds in high veneration '(he 
sacred neHs of Bcmires. Uit until recently their in- 
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OAN^SHA 

conccival>kt foulness, CHusot;] by the decay of tloral 
offeriiifjs consuiatly thrown into them, rendered them 
aityihin^ but attractive to Kmxipeans. In the last few 
years a ^reat deal has Ixien done for the sanitation of 
Henarcs, both by the municipality and by the exer¬ 
tions of a private society founded in honour of Queen 
Victorians jubilee, so that most of the wells are now 
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approc'ichable. I'eiv of them, however, are art is ti cal I y 
Jnterestin^r. except tlie Gyan-kup, The famous well 
*it MantkHmikii, the startms^*point of every pilgrim's 
round of ceremonies, has been already clescriljcd,^ Tire 
Oyan-kiip, or well of knowledge, stands in the hirgc 
quadrangle between the Golden Temple and the 
mosque of Aurang/ib, which is built on the site of the 
old Visitweshwar temple. It is covered bj' a graceful 
Saracetiic colonnade, erected in 1828 by the w'idow of 
Uouliit Kao Scindhia of Gwalior. The colossal stone 
bull ol Shiva, close by, is a very picturesque accessory, 
and the crowds of pilgrims always give much to observe 
and study. A Hrahmin sits by the tvelJ with a ladle 
to give each pilgrim a sip of the water. 'Fhe colonnade 
is a favourite resting-place, and there you may often 
see pilgrims, who carry with them the image and 
symbols of their patron deity, arranging a little shrine 

on the lloor and going through all the prescribed forms 
of piyd. 

The legend conitected with this well is that once 
upon a time Jienarcs was suffering from a great 
drought. No rain had fallen for twelve veam, and the 
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Not far from the tei:i|j 1 e of Hhairoiiuth is tlic Well 
of I'ate—Kal-kiip—in which a square hole is arRuigcd 
over the trclUs-work surroundintr the nell, so that iit 
n<x>n the sun’s raya strike on the water helow. He 
\rlto looks down in the well at this hour and cannot 
see his owm shadow in the water ia a tlooined man, for 
he will surely die within six ntonths, unless be can 
persuade Mah^-kal, “Great h'ate'', or Shiva, whose 
temple adjoins the well, to intervene svith Yama, the 
god of death, on his liehalf. The docks of Benares 
are set by Madras time, which is some iniiuites behind 
the true local time, so the well is likely to lie a sotirce 
of much anxiety to ignorant pilgrims, and correspond¬ 
ing profit to the proprietors of the temple, 

Another interesting w'ell is the Nag-kiian, in which 
a great snake is said to reside. Indian folkdore is full 
of legends of the snake-king and the snake-people—- 
powerful sorcerers who could assume human shape at 
will—who lived helo\v the water in palaces glittering 
w'ith gold and jewels. The Nag-raja who lives in this 
well is propitiated by offerings of milk. Once a year, 
in the month of Sawan, a pilgrimage Is made to the 
well, and Nftg-pvija. or worship of the snake-god, is 
performed by crowds of pilgrims, 'I’lie well is aji- 
pruached by four llights of steep .stone steps. In a 
niche placed in the wall over one of the sides is a 
shrine of the snake-g[Kl The steps leading to the 
well were constructed or put in order about 150 years 
ago, but the well itself is doubtless of great antiquit}’. 


CHAPTER X 

THE PANcri-TIRTn Axri THE flUlKlMAOE OF TfrE PA.VCH^ 
k6s! kOAD-TltK I'IJ.GklMAGK OF THE SOUL 

One of tile spintud aids which Ucnares is supmsed 
to afford to Hindus is that ii contains within its limits 
various Shrines constituted by Urahminical authority 
as equal in sanclitj- to the most sacred places of Hindu 
Iji <rrima.ye. such as Allahabad, where the Jumna joins 
the Oanges; Kedarnath, in the 11 imalavas; or Rames- 
waram. in the extreme south. The pilgrim, therefore. 
^Mthotit the toilsome journeys which the longer dis¬ 
tances im'oi\e, can obtain eiII the merit and spiritual 
>ene(n he desires bj' visiting certain shrines in Benares, 
specially dtsiinguished from the thousands it contains. 
t>ne of the pilgrimages is known as the Panch-tirth 

namcl), Asi .Sangani, where the river Asi joins the 
Oanges. Das^medh Ghat, the well at Manikarnika, 

nor'th -Sangam. at the extreme 

Ttt ^ r ' ‘he whole iength 

of the ghats from the south to the north. 

of nll'.hr T'-' meritorious 

of all the pilgrimages IS that of the Panch-kosi road. 

die land side Ihroughout its length of about fifty 
miles. It IS reckontxl to be at a distance of |,anch-k6s, 
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or fis’C kos,^ iVoTii Manikciriukfi wtll. U is btlievtkl 
hy the H iiulus to be of great antiquity, anti I see no 
reason to doubt this, thougli Sherring discredits tlie 
tradition, li is |>ir>.ssible that the alignment of the roitd 
may hav^e varied from time to time, but the practice ol 
circumambulating a shrine, or other holy place, is 
one of the most ancient of religious observances, and 
it is interesting to note that the recent I iliet expedition 
found cruwds of Uuddhist pilgrims circumambulating 
the sacred city ol l.hasa. 

'I’he jhlgrimage of the Panch-kosi road is now one 
which every Hindu inhabltaiu of IJenares is enjoined 
to make. esi>ecially every third year, iit the intercalarj^ 
month which regulates the Hindu lunar calendar. The 
merit ascribed to iliis pilgrimage Is immense. All tlie 
sins which have been committed within the limits of 
the city can be expiated In' the proper fulfilment of 
the rules of the journey, for along this road the pilgrims 
circumambulate all that is holy in the holiest of cities, 
Manikarnika is tlte starting-point. They must walk 
on foot svithout .shoes, except in the emse of the sick or 
infirm, taking with lliem only neceasiiry food, without 
luxuries of any kind. They must refrain from quar¬ 
relling or using bail language. 'I'hey must not give or 
receive food or water, nor take any gift from anjone. 
liut as human nature is the same all tlie worki over, 
the wealthier pilgrims often find means to sctften the 
austerities of the journey by arranging with membeni 
of their own family, who are not making the pilgrimage, 
to meet tltcm at the ilifferent lialting-place.s with foocl 
and other comforts. 

Whatever we may think of the s[x:cial virtues atiri. 

* A L-i alhjul I Wh> 
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buted by llitulijs to llie [jiIgrimafTt;, there is no doubt 
that there is a j^reat charm alx>ut this old country road 
in the crisp air of a late [December moriiinjf, and soine- 
ihin[r of the \'etUc spirit in the sintple piety of the old 
traditions which clinjjf to it, hVom Manikamika the 
crowd of pilgrims, young and old, rich and ptxjr, wend 
their way alonyr the ^hats to Asi, Sani^ant on the south, 
u here the little stream called Asi (lows into the iTani^cs, 
Cross] nyf this, a path leads aloiif^ the river for some 
distance throu;^ii Helds of wheat atvtl barlcj', then 
widens out into a hroatl a\'ctiue lined hy spleiuliii 
m.'tngo-trees. I'ramed iij the noble colonnade of their 
massive trunks and the dee|> rich foliage are vistas of 
tetitler i»;rcen com lie Ids. varied ^vlih clumps of stij^ar- 
cane, jjatches of yellow mustard anti marijrold, and the 
lilac of linseetl llowers. I lie pilgrims jitiuse to jjay 
their devotions a: the little wayside shrines placed 
between the trees. At one place the road is strewn 
for some dlstatice with broken nioukis, where a colon}' 
of Ijrass-workers is engtiged iit making the vessels Ibr 
which lien ares is Htmous. \cxt we jiass a Hindu 
montister}-. 


I he first day’s halting place Is at Khandawa, a 
typical Hindu village, six miles from Manikaniika 
along the sttcretl rtxid. As j'ou apjiroach It you may 
see a Isid lying l>y the roadside, sacrificed by some k)w- 
caste villagers to apfx.‘ase the sjiirils of evil. Here a 
Iximboo with a red llag marks the altar of Devi, per¬ 
haps the Rarth gtxkless of the 1 lasyus. or another of 
the primitive aljoriginal divinities afterwards brought 
into the Hindu pantheon as one of the w ives of Shk a 
.-y a little distance from the village is the usual collec¬ 
tion of huts occupied by potters, rope anti basket 
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niak<irs. anti others whose low-castc occii]jtutOHs roiulcT 
them untlosiTable as ii’khjibitaiTts* I hese locations are 
survivals of the early Aryan times when the dark- 
skinned Dasyu slaves, who |jlied the lowest trades. 
Mere nut alloM’ed Mithiti the Aryan j.mlc+ I he potters 
ate twirlinjT the chiy oil ihe primitive iiritive wheel 
a relic of almost prehistoric times, anil women M'ith 
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a stately pfjsc and gait are carrying on their headji 
Uie fitiished vessels, baked ii^ a heap of cow-dung fuel, 

for sale in the vilJ;ige. 



A village deity 


Another roatlsltlc 
shrine farther on con¬ 
tains a rude carving 
oi an ancient \'i!higc 
deity, hardly higher in 
the artistic scale than 
the letish of a South 
Sea savage. lie\oiid 
this a row ot magni¬ 
ficent tamarind trees, 
whose gnarled and 
twisted trunks prove 
their venerable age, 
affords a grateful shade 
for the pilgrims, and 
a splendkl portico for 
one of the dlmrmsaias^ 
or rest-houses, in which 
they may halt and take 
their food. The vil¬ 
lage itsell is nestled 
round a s|]acious trtnk, 
one of those splenrlttl 
public works which 
Hindu rulers and pious 
benefactors of olden days bestowed on their posterity'. 

It js a refresh!Jig contrast to the narrow, crowded 
streets of the city, the dirt, bustle and unrest, the 
plethora of monstrous idols and their never-ending 
rites— this brojid expanse of placid water mirroring the 
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tall reel spire of a (Inc okl teinplt'^ and the densCp rich 
foliage of the sacred trees which cluster round it^ 11 
IB lirthe villa^^c life, and not in the life of the crowded 
cities, that HinduisTU is seen at its best. 1 he orfjaniJia- 
tion of the village coniinunities^ dating back from the 


TUE TEMri.^ AND TANK .AT KIIANDAWA 

earliest Arvan settlements, has still in some parts of 
hulia survived all [he stonns of cooicntlin^r races atul 
creetls. and remained die politicti! uni[ of the state. 
'I'he change iihich British administration has brought 
about in this resjjoct seenis to lie a tioubtful advantage. 
The tirdinar^^ affairs of such village communities are 
administered by a hereditary headman, or as- 
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sistcd liv a cfnincil of eklera called the ptmehavii, 
exercisio^ ccnajii khuis of judicial and legislative 
poxvers, and aeiing as intcmiedianes between the 
government and the |jeople. Among the recogniiied 
othcials, having specilic duties and privileges, are 
hereditary police, traders, and artisans: the priest 
whft performs religious ceremonies, and sometimes the 
dancing girl who assists at festivities; the .-v,™ who 
IS the village schoolmaster, and the accountant who 
acts as finance minister for these miniature republics. 

hey arc i>itid by allowances of grain, or by the grant 
ot cultivated land as hereditary' possessions. 

Khandawa, however, has not retained its ancient 
Hindu constitution, liut has become jiart of a zemin- 
t ary, the system of private proprietorshi|t which grrew 
out ot the :\[ogul nietlKxJ of collecting Lind-rcvtmne, 

I he old temple Is one of the few within the limits 
ol Henares which date farther l*ack than the first 
Muhammadan iiiv^ision. ft is much hokler and finer 
in style than the modern lienares temples. Einbeikled 
in one side of the portico are a few fragments of 
sculpture belonging to a still older shrined Among 
them IS a piece of vigorous carving of those (juaint 
and playful dwarf-like figures which are frequent in 
Indian sculpture of the early Huddhist times, when 
i^he discmlxKhed spirit was believed to resemble a 
mnnan dwarf m size and appearance. The only touch 
of modernity about the temjjle is an English eight- 
tkty clock, presented by the owner of the village? so 
th:it Its mheibitants might know the time of day. It 
Ls hung up inside the shrine over the phallic emblem 

of hhiVci. 

Round about the temple are picturesquely grouped 
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several smaller slirines. J’hey cadi coiuain a few 
pieces tjf old sculpuire, representing^ one or other of 
the 300,000,000 deities the IMndu pantheon is said 
to contain. The Hindu peasant is as conllmicd an 
idolater as the ^luhamniadan is iconoclast, W iih 
a profoiind inditlcreiice to archLeolojjical or sectarian 
distinctions he will take a J raiment of sculpture, Bud¬ 
dhist. Jain, or Hindu, headless, armless, or legless, 
Iniikl a little shrine for it, ^dve it the name which 
pleases him best, and worship it as a manifestation 
of his favourite divinity, 

Alon^^ the hiiir sides of the uink are broad avenues 
of trees! lender them the cattle tread out the corn 
and turn the slow, crestkiii^ mill which crushes the 
juicy sutpir-caiie. Their nianj^ers, like villaj^e altars, 
arc raised on mud pedestals between the trees. 
Beyond the neat thatched huts an endless expanse 
of ripening crojis jwomises a plenteous harvest- 

Leaving Khatidawa, the pilgrims continue their 
journey by the shady road through the fertile fields, 
and on the second day reach Dhujichamli, a village 
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eij^rht miles fartlicr on. The third days journey of 
fourteen miles brings them to Raiiies^var. and to a 
temple there dedicated to Rama. On the fourth they 
iiirive at Shivapitr. eight miles farther. Here there 
is a tank and a Shiva temple containing a number of 
shrines in which fntgmenis of ancient sculpture are 
set up fix worship, iiiclutling one of the Ranch J’an- 
davas. the fi;e heroes of the Mahabharaia, and one 
of Surya, the sun-god, in his seven-horsed car. 

At Kapildhara. the fifth day’s stage, six miles beyond 
Shivapur, the pilgrims offer oblations to the l^itrls, 
the souls of the ancestors. It is one of the places 
deemed propitious for the S/trat/Aa ceremonies of 
deceasetl relati\'es, which ttre f)elieved to help the 
souls of the dejjjirtetl on their final pilgrimage to 
\ ania-puri, the kingdom of Death, 

According to the Hindu doctrine of the future life, 
there arc two paths, follovved by souls of different 
States of developmeiu, according to their karma, 
rhe .saints who have fulfilled their karma travel by 
the Devayana, the way of the gotls, through the rays 
of the sun, and nex'tr return to be reborn on earth. 

Ordinary souls, which have yet to finish the cjxle 
of iransmigrjitions. travel liy the iJhumayana of'the 
seven planes, but thej' can only reach two—Svvar- 
loka, heaven, or Hltuvar-li:tka, the astral plane, accord¬ 
ing to the life they have led in the ™rld. The souls 
of ordinary mortals will, it is believed, always remain 
ticti to earth, and eventually become evil spirits tor¬ 
menting mankind, unle.ss the S/tim/Atr cerenionies are 
duly jjerformed to help them on their way to Yama. 

1 or the first ten days after ileath the ceremonies 
performed by the relatives are to help the disembodied 
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spirit to obtain a form, or preta-botly. which will carrj' 
St on its appoiiitetl pilgriniaj^e. i his is supposcc,! to 
be effected tiv the /ti/n/n offerinj^s, the food presented 
to the spirit (consistinjT of btirley or rice-tlour. mixed 
with sesamum llotir, stij^r, and hoiiey), and by the 
red la lion of appropriate muftifas, [ he lirsi day s 
ceremony furnishes the spirit with a heati, the next 
a neck and shoulders. \\ hen the preta-lwdy is fully 
formed, on ilie tenth day, it feeds on the pinda and 
offerings of milk* 

On the thirteenth day after death, the soul is 
equip[jed for its solemn journey, 1 here are twelve 
stages in the pilgrimage, each stage taking a month 
to accomplish. Thrfiughout the twelve months the 
relatives follow the departed spirit with the ^ArirMit 
ceremonies, si,vteen in numl.ier, performed at siiucd 
times to provide it with sustenance and to prcfjare 
it for the goal. 

W hen that at last is reached, ihe preta^body is 
dissolved, U'he soul now' becomes a I'itri. and 
assumes another bod\' adapted for enjoying heavenly 
bliss, or for suffering the pains of hell. In this state 
it apjKars before the judge, Varna, the l,ortl (if Fiiris, 

To those who have lived virtuous lives, V ania has 
a pleasant and glorious aspect when he receives the 
pilgrims into the bliss of Swargit, He bas four arms, 
liearing a conch-shell, a discus, a mace, anti a lotus, 
! Ic rides. like Vishnu, un a mighty eagle, (laruda, 
A splendid crown adorns his lirow, and jow-elled nrna- 
menis glitter in his ears, His complexion is like the 
blue lotus, a gmeious smile beams on his Uf>s. He 
wears a sacred thread like gold on his breast, and 
a garland of forest (lowers on his neck. 
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Dut to the siiinors Vaitia appear.^ iti a ^Jt^antic and 
terrific shape, \^ith hlack coirtplexion and eyes vast 
its lakes. Mis nostrils breathe fire. His bristlii^^ 
hairs stand out long and tlikk like rushes. His deep 
voice sounds like the thunder of the Last May. I le 
is mounted on a ferocious buffalo, and holds a miohiy 
club in his hand 

\Vhen the souls iiave enjoyed their bliss, or snfferetl 
their allotted punishment, they are again re-incarnated 
on earth to fulfil the remainder of their karma. 

d'his ixflief in the efficacy of S/inid/tas is often the 
source of reckless expenditure brlngirtg ruin tipon 
Hindu families. hor not only do the deaii ret]uire 
assistance in their pilgrimage to 'S’ama’s kingdom, 
but for three genenuions afterwards they are sup- 
I>osed to need the attention of their descendants. 
.Moreover, the matitras arul ceremonies jx*rformed at 
certain holy places are believed to have the jjower 
of mitigiting the penalties for sins conimSttcxl in this 
life, an idea sedulously fostered by the Hrahmin priests, 
though it is absolutely inconsistent with their own 
teaching of the law of karma, 

M iih this digression we will return to tlie Panch- 
kbsi I'fXKk 'I’he sixth and la.st stage of the pilgrimage 
IS from Kajiildhara to iiarna Sangam, and the nee along 
the ghal-s to the starting - place, Manikarnikiu On 
this da\ the pilgrims carry^ bags of Isarley, from which 
they scatter grain all along the route, as an ohlation to 
.Shiva. Arriving at .Manlkarnika, they bathe in the 
river and give presents to the brahmins. Idnaliy thev 
proceed to the tein]dc of Sakhi-Mnayak, the witness¬ 
bearing CianC-sha, to have the fact of the pilgrimage 
attested by the priest, in presence of the deity. 


CHAPTER XI 


KK^^A1NS OF OLD liFNARFW—A 111 XDLT-ML'HA^MMADAN 
RIOT-^A WEAVKRS* colony 

A thorough exantiitatloii by trained architologisis ot 
the ruins and fragments of sculpture which are scat¬ 
tered aliout tieiinres and built into motlern shrines and 
temples might throw much light on the ancient historj 
of the city. Hitherto this work has been leti chiefly 
to Kuropeans without sufficient critical knowledge of 
Hindu art, whose judgment has been biassed bj a 
fixed idea that nearly everything old in lienares is of 
lluddhlst origin. Sherring. while recognizing the |)ro- 
bability t>f many of the antitiuilies of the city lx:ing of 
Brahminical or Jain origin, is too much indinc-d to 
attribute to Buddhists ever>^ ancient column with a 
plain bracket capital and every stone caned with the 
lotus llower. 

kergussons review of Indian architectural styles, 
admindile though it is, stands in neeil of explanation 
and imxlitkation in the light of recent knowledge. In 
his time it was hardly realized that Buddhism was only 
an offshoot of Hinduism, which grew up in India, 
flourished, and decayetl side by side with dozens of 
other sects of even older origin, some of which, like 
the Jains, were most active builders. 

The artistic study of Indian sculpture, like that of 
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J-uliaii ,Sliming, ha, hardly >ei been commenced, 
chough there i,s much of extreme ^llte^t^■il to the artist, 
as well as to the archteuiogisi. in both. Jt is very 
unlikely that rapid progress will Jje made in this direc¬ 
tion until Indians of education and means learn the 
jirofound truth of Emerson’s wcli-knotvn aphorism, 
"Art IS Xature passed tiirough ttic alembic of man "; 
ami uniil they be.i^in to reali^ie that, unless they iiiider- 
^and and ajipreciate the value of the presentment of 
.\ature their own artist-alchemists have given them, 
not ing that they see through European spectacles 
has any artistic value or meaning for them. 

In the meantime, while Indian art is fast decavim^ 
beyond all hojje. it is left to a few Kun>i^u,s to 
attemjjt the solution of problems which to comijetent 
Indians should lx; comp^iralively easy. 

Scattered about Benares in otld corner?, and placed 
nnder pipi>al and banian trees for worship, are numbers 
of nil mature temples elabnmtely cart ed in single blocks 
of stone, and all of them m iih the characteristic Hindu 
sdia or curvilinear spire. Some of them are multiple 
shrines, that is, carved all over with numerous minute 
representations of temples, all of ilie same shajie. 'I he 
popular tradition aliout these is that Raja MAn Singh 
ol Jatjair made a vow to present J 00,000 temples to 
the city, and ordered them to be commenced and 
hmshed m one da\'. In order to accompikh this extra¬ 
ordinary architectural feat thev were all carved in 
miniaiurcr. 

The tale is obviously a Brahminical invention. 

J hese Stones seem to be votive shrmes of a very 
much earlier time than Man Singh, who lived at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Many of them 
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arc of the early iLnLklhist period, aitd niinihcrs of thent 
are now bcinij duj^ up in the neiL^h hour hood ot Sar* 
nath. rhev are not, however, Buddhist, l)ut dedi¬ 
cated to various Hindu deiitcs. 1 he Deer^iJiirk at 
Sarnath was. as ^^e know, a retreat, or kind oi sacred 
i^rove, where relijijious dev'Otees of all sects met. 


ascient votive stones 

The most hueresiin^j of the miitecl liuiltlings of 
ancient liemires now existing are those which have 
been appropriated hy ihe Muhammadans. At the 
hack .if the mosque of Atininj^^^ib, near the Golden 
'rcniple, is a frairnietit of whiii must have lieeii a ver) 
imposinji Brahminical or Jain temple. fhe south wall 
of the mosque is built into it. rraditloii points to this 
as helnjf pirt of the onj(inal lemitie of Vishweshwar 
tlestroyi>i fhy Auranj'Kib. hrom the style it wcmld 
appear to belon"; to the time of Akhar. or about the 
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of the sixteenth ceiiturv'. The raised terrace 
111 fjnoiu oi the ninsque Is biiiii upon some ver\' nmcli 
oilier strLicture, which Slierriii^ su^'gests might have 
Ixieii a. Jiuddhisi vihara or temple-monastery. I'his, 
however, is mere conjecture. On equally suljsttintial 
grounds It might be supposed to ije one of the jiublic 
halls for the th'seussion of philosophical and religious 
subjects which e.xisted in Buddhist and pre-Buddhist 
times. It is quite possible that the tvhole quadrangle 
in which the mosque stands originally contained a 
number of Jirahminicai. nr perhaps Jain, temples and 
monasteries of many different periods, such as are 
often found grouped together in jjlaces consideretl 
especially sacred by any sect of Hindus. In the- 
northern side of the chy there are several iMuham* 
madan mosquc.s which have Ijccn built out of the 
remains of old Jam, Buddhist, or Hrahminical temples 
or monasteries. 'I’he most interesting and picturestiue 
of these is opposite to Kiisi railway-station. The 
Muhammadans, in converting It to their own use 
about one hundred and twenty years ago, gave It a 
s}'nimctry suggestive of a Greek or Roman temple. 

There are several other mosques of the sttrne kind 
111 the same p;irt oi the city. I’lie Arhai Kangiira 
mosque is a large one in the quarter bearing that 
name, constructed in the same way from alMiidoned 
or demolished Hindu or Buddhist buildings. In the 
rtxif of the second stui'v a slab is inserted, iqjun which 
is a long Sanskrit inscription, and the date i rgj a.u., 
showing that it originally helongctl to a H indu temple 
or monastery. The Muhammadans, Icoiiodasts as 
they were, have been more re.spectful to ancient art 
in Benares than British utilitarians like the district 
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orhcer mentioned by General Ciiniiinigbam,’ whn carted 
away a quantity of statues and carved stones ex¬ 
cavated from Sarnath to stren^rthen the foutidatioits 
of the bridge over the Harna. 

Within the area of the oki Raj (.ihat hort, and not 
far from Khsi station, is one of the few original Mu- 
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hammadan bniklings In Benares which arc sixrcially 
noteworthy lor arclhleciuriil beauty. I his is a ine 
moiuinieiit, as rich in colour as doisonnd enamel, the 
whole surface of the exterior and interior being de¬ 
corated with tiles, in the style which the i\Uiham- 
madans introduced into 1 ndia from I'ersia and Central 
Asia. It is the tomb of l.Al Khan, a minister of a 
fomier Raja of Benares. 
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I his torin of tleconuion with colourtf] tiles aiul lile 
mosaic is closely rclatetl to the stone and marble 
mosaic and inlay which the Saracenic architects em¬ 
ployed when they estahJishctI thentselvcs in countries 
where the latter matenals were plentifui, '[’he frradual 
chani^e from tiles to marble mosaic and ini at' can be 
easily tn-iccd in the M u ham mad an huildint^H in Delhi 
and Aj^rcU ending in the decoration of the I'aj Mahal, 
which has been attributed to Italian desijri^ers on ev i¬ 
dence which docs not bear careful scrutiny. 

I he tomb at Raj Ghat was orit^inaily surrouiKled 
l>y a ^rden, but only the four corner towers of the 
enclosure now remain. I he Mo^mls usually built their 
own tombs in ^rdens which were used as pleasure- 
jrroLinds when their owners were alive, and conse- 
cmtcxl to religion and the memory of the tleacl after¬ 
wards an old 1 arlar custom which they brought wjtli 
them into India. In the plaiuing of the gttrdens the)’ 
symlxuliKcd life witit (lowering trees and shrubs, and 
death and eternity with the evergreen cypress tree. 

AI:out a mile to the west of Raj Gltai, at the Jiinc- 
lioii oi the Grhayipur road with the Raj Ghat road, 
there are a large tank in a rulnetl stale, calletl Kapih 
mochan lank or Rhairo-ka 'I’alao, and vestiges of 
ancient buildings of considerable extent, interesting to 
the archteologist, but not otherwise attractive. On a 
great terrace above the tank is the Lat Jihairo. alreaily 
alluded t(j, which is l>elieved to he the fragment of one 
of the columns put up by Asoka to commemorate some 
event m the life of Ruddha, or to recorti a prociama- 
lion of the faith. I he Hindus in later ttme.s built a 
temple there dedicated to Rhairo, the god-magistrate 
of Henares. Aurang^ib destroyed the temple and 
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buili a mcisqiie in itJi jjlacc. Since then the terrace 
luts lieen a fret) Lien t bnule-fieUl for coiUcncliii^ Hindu 
and Muhammadan factions. 

The Hindus, after the destruction of their temple, 
continued to worship the lat, uhich was then about 
40 feet hitjh, its an emblem ot Shiva* They vi ere 
permitted to tlo so by the Muhammadans on condition 
that the custodians of the mosqtie received a share of 
the offerinijs. About the hei^innin^ of the Utst centtsr) 
the Jealousy between the rival religionists led to an 
outbreak in which the lat was thrown down and 
broken to pieces. i'he circumstances which caused 
the disturliance are such a tniitful source of serious 
riots even in the present da\' that the details git en bj 
a conteniporar)- writer ‘ ma) he interesting. It so hap* 
pened that at the Mohurram, the great Muhammadan 
festival, aiul the Holi, a somewhat licentious celebra¬ 
tion verv popular with the lower classes of Hindus, 
tile processions of both jtarties, inflamed tvith religious 
CN cite men t, biuntg^^ and alcohol, met in the streets, atitl, 
as usual on such occasions, neither jJttrt}' would yicrld a 
Ijasscige. A free fight followed, and the ^Ulh:lm- 
madans were beaten. In revenge some of tbem 
rushed to the courtyard o( Aurangidbs mosque and 
overthrew the sacretl lat of Bhairo, while others seized 
a -sacred cow and killed it on the ghAts. mingling its 
blood with the water of the tianges. 

Now there was a tradition that the lat had been 
originalh much litgher. It was said that it had beeit 
gradtially sinking, and that, when the top became level 
with the ground, all nations woukl become of one 
caste, or, in other words, all Hindus would be out* 

‘ Ituv. Willbiii Huyer* in HitiilKtiiiHS of Xn fitim /Wm. 
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tasted, 1 he overthnnv of the lat Jnterpretetl as a 
fiilfilnienc of the prophecy, and the ouiraije on their 
deepest rellirious sentmtents rtiusetl the whole of the 
ilindii population to fury. Headed by the Brahmin 
piicsis, the saijinatiin, anti all the re]i(,riotis deeotccs of 
Benares, a Inrious molj seized any sort of weapon 
within reacli. A ^eitemi massacre of tlie Miiham- 
matians and the tlestructioii of ev'crv mostpte in the 
city was oiiI\' prevented by the intervention of the 
British authorities. At this crisis the native Sepoys 
i)ehavetl splendidly. Many of them were Brahmins, 
ii'hose syinfxithies were entirely with their co-re]i«ritjn- 
isLsj hut. nevertheless, when [xisted to .i^uard the 
mosrjues. they never wavered for a moment In loyalty 
to their officers, but kept oh the infuriated inoh at the 
point of the liayonet. 

Order was at last restorerl. hut the c,\citeinent 
remained for many days afterwards. 'I'he double 
sacillcge iras re^ardetl by the Brahmins as a stain 
which mijfht have destroyed the sanctity of the city 
as a place of Hindu pilgrimage. The scene which 
followed is thus descrilietl hy Mr, Buyenj: “All the 
lirahmins of the city, many thou sands in number, went 
down in deep sorrow to the ri\'er-side. nak«l and fast^ 
mg, and sat on the principal ghdis, with folded hands 
nnd heads hanging down, to all appearance incon- 
solalile, anti refusing to enter a house or to taste footl”. 

After two or three days’ fast, however, they, yieltling 
to the persuasion of the magdst rates, and others tv ho 
weiit to comfort them, tlecided that Ganges' purity was 
inviolahle, and that the desecration of the city could be 
purged by a series of costly ceremonies. 

The chief Itiiglish ofliciai who brottght the unhapjjy 
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even I to a salts factory tennination was much impressed 
by the evident distress of the people, * 1 he *^111111. 
s(|ualid It^ures of the devotees, their visible and ap- 
^Mrendy unaffected anguish and dismay, the screams 
and outcries of the wonieit, and the great numbers 
thus assembled, altogether constituted a spectacle of 
woe such as lew cities but Benares could supply. 

The fannHJs !at of BhatTO is now reduced to a height 
of a few feet. It is covered with copper sheeting, 
painted red, and worshipi^ed as a lingain. No Mu¬ 
hammadan is permittei! to approach it. 

At Bakariya Kund, in the northern quarter, there 
are also remains of ancient buildings, adapted by the 
Mu ha in mad an s, and a ruined tank, bxcept to ardent 
arch.'eologists. there is more human interest in the 
colony’of weavers close by, making the cloth of got 
and silver, the rich brocaded silks aftd muslins for 

wltich Benares is famous. 

rhe preparation of the silk for the looms is made m 
the ojX'n air. under the trees. Very’ beautiful it is to 
see the long lines of crimson, saffron, or purple, vibrat¬ 
ing with iridescent tints in the chequetfrd light of sun 
arid shade, and the meti and women passing up and 
down twirling the spindles from which the gossamer 

like thread is unwound. ^ * -i r 

Watching this, one realises tlie favourite simile of 
the Vccltc poets, likening their hymns to the weaver s 
web stretched l>ctween earth and heaven: the jmests 
and the people weat ing into it the weft of siicrifice and 
prayers unceasingly, until the glorious fabric of immor¬ 
tality was made. 


CHAPTER XU 

bknares under liNirrsn rule 

Bcjiares for a brief p^^ricnl plaj'ed a v'fctj" conspicuous 
part in the early hfsiorj" of the Hritish empire, and 
filled an eventful chaptei' in the life of the Jirst ^over- 
nor-geiiend. The treatment of Kaja Ch^ Singh of 
Hen fires by Warren Hastings was one of the princi(>ctl 
indictments against die latter in the famous seven 
years' trial. 

L nder Mogul rule lienares ceased to have any great 
political tmjjorlance, and when that empire crumb]eel 
to pieces after the <ieath of Aurcingiiib. the city and 
district became subject to the Nawab of Oudh. In 
^775 W arren Hastings, who had previously interfered 
to jirevcnt the Xawab Irom confiscating the zemindary, 
cotieluded a treaty by which the feudatory rights of 
Oudh were transferred to the Hritish Government. 
The latter then granted a charter to Raja Chet 
Singh confirming him in his [xissessions, suljject to an 
annual fixetl rent or tribute- and conferring ujHin him 
various rights and privileges which he hitti not enjoyed 
before. These concessions nevertheless did not pre~ 
vent the Raj;t from taking advantage of the extra¬ 
ordinary tlifficultics of W arren Hastings’ {xisiiion to 
evade his obligtitions as a vassal and dependent of the 
East India Com|xiny. 


WAKRliN HASTINGS 


The financiiil enuljarrassmeins of the Conipiiny, in- 
creuwetl by the terrible famine of 1770, the wars with 
Haidar AM in Mysore and with the Mahrattas in 
Bombay, hail forcetl Hastings to call upon the Raja 
for further monetary aid and a special coittingent ot 
troops. T’he right of the sovereigtt power to exact 
such aid from its \'assals was indisputable. L nder the 
Mogul rule any disobedience to such demands would 
have been visited with confiscation of the vassals 
ixjsscssiotis, and imprisonment, or death. ISut Chet 
Stitgh, who was well informed of the dissensions in the 
Council at Calcutta, and of the critical state of the 
Company's affairs. ho[,>ed that with diplomatic pro¬ 
crastination he might soon be in a position to defy the 
British power, hie paid the first year's subsidy with 
an ill grace and prote.stations ol poverty, the next 
year’s not until two battalions of Sei>oys had been 
quartered u[XJH’i him, and the Comp'Uij s troops in t ic^ 
field had been reduced to dire distress for want ot 
monev. 'I he demand for a contingent of cavalry' was 
not com[jlietl with at all. 

In 1781 Hastings felt himself strong enough to 
bring the recalcitrant Raja to accotmt, hrancis. Ins 
hi lie rest enemy, had retired to Kngland alter tie 
historic duel, to vent his malice with fresh schemes 
and misrefjresentations. 1 he difficulties w it 
and ihc Supreme Court, brought about 
attempt to impose the strict letter of the t.ng is aw 
upon Indian courts of justice, had been artang^l satis¬ 
factorily. On the other hand, the straits to which the 
Company's finances bad been reduced made it iiiniera* 
tive to raise fresh funds without further delay. 

On the 7th July Hastings left Calcutta by^river. 

i 
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At Huxur, dear to the boundary of the Benares 
zemindary, Chet Sinifh met him aith a (leet of boats 
crowded with two thousand welJ-armed troofjs. This, 
as l1astin<|Ts observes in his narntlive, was a deviation 
from the rules of decorum l>etwcen vassals and their 
superiors, for the Covernor-Geueral had taken with 
him onh‘ a very small escort. 

I he Raja, however, hatl not yet the courag^e to show 
open hostility, but, placing his turban in Hastings* 
lap, tried to keep up an appearance of humility, with 
many vows and protestations of sincerity. Hastings 
received him civilly, but telling him plainly of his dis¬ 
pleasure and determination to enforce the demands of 
Govern ment. closet] the interview. He arrived at 
Benares on the morning of the 14th of August. The 
Raja came< a few hours later, but was forbidden to 
come to the Governor-Generals quarters at .Madhii 
O.is s gardens, and orderctl to await a connnunicatioii 
from the Resident. The next morning Hastings sent 
the latter with a letter formulating charges of dis¬ 
affection and infidelity to the tiovernment, based on 
the Raja's previous conduct, with a demand for an 
immediate answer. Chet Singh replied in terms which 
Hastings characterized as “ not only tiiisatisfactory in 
substance, but offensive in style, and less a vindication 
of himself than a recrimination on me". 

] he Rcsttlent then received orders to repjtir next 
morning with his guard to the Raja's jialace at Shh ala 
Ghiit, to place Chet .Singh under arrest and to await 
further orders. 1 he latter submitted quietly, but by 
sonic fatal mistake, or carelessness, tbe two companies 
of Sepoys who were placet! in charge of the palace hail 
taken no ammunition with them. The excitement 
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aiuon"' Chet Sinijh’s fol lowers was i it tense, aiKl before 
lutv steps coultl Ije uikeit to rejiiiir the blniitler, large 
bodies of anm:d men crossed the rK er from the Raja's 
J-'ori at Kannnagar, surrounded the jjalace, and fell 
Ujjon the sepov guard. 'I'he reinfoicenienis which 
were sent arrived too late to prevent the massacre 
which fnlloiived 

During the tumult Chet Singh escaped to Ranmagar 
by lowering himself from one ol the vvlntlows of the 
palace, for the river was in high Hood and boats could 
be brought close tinder (he pidace walls. 

The positicMi of Hiistings w’as then critical in the 
extreme. “ If Chet Singh’s people," as he observes, 
" after they had eficcted his rescue, had proceeded to 
my tjuarters at Mahadew liass Garden, instead o( 
crowding after him in a lumultuous manner, as they 
did in his |>JiBsage over the river, it is most prolxible 
that my V>lood, and that of abotit thirty Ungiish gentle- 
nien of my parly, would have been addetl to the recent 
carnage, for the)" were over two thousainl in nuntber, 
furioils and daring from the easy success of the last 
attem[>t, nor could I assemble more than fifty regular 
and armed Se]joys for my whole defence, 

Warren Hastings does not overestimate the dangers 
of the situation to the whole liritish empire in India 
when he adds: “Such a stroke as that which I have 
supj>osed would have been universally considered as 
decisive of the national late: everj state around it 
would have started Into arms against it, and every 
sulijcct of its own dominion would according to their 
several abilities have become its enemy”. 

The hisiorj^ of liritish India is largely the history 
of the blunders of lncomiK.^tent bureaucrats, and the 
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stru<^gies of ca|Jable men of iictioii wlih <in mi|Jo<isil >]6 
official imchljier^'. 'I'here Is no doubt that the loss to 
tlic Government at that crisis of Hastiiii^s* adininistra- 
ttve courage and genius svouid have been a blow from 
which the 1 British jtower might never have recovered. 

A fresh disaster added to the fx.'ril of the liritish 
coimnuniiy in fienai'cs. Hastings, immediately on 
the news of the outbreak, had sent orders to Captain 

a hah re. commanding the remainder of the detach¬ 
ment near Mir^apur, to bring up his men without 
delay, but on no account to risk an attack on 
Raimnigar, w hlch was strongly defended by the Raja’s 
followers. That officer, profiling ljy what he believed 
to l>e an opportunitj’ for distinguishing himself, in 
direct defiance of orders, attempted to rush the l ort, 
and ]>iiid the penalty M'ith his own life and the loss of 
mast of his men. 

1 his success elated the enemy so much that they de- 
temiincd to assume the offiensive and attack 1 lastings 
at his qiairters in Madhu Das's Cardens. The whole 
British force there coilectetl now amounted to only 
four huiicired and fifty nieii, under Major I’opham, 
anti, finding his fXJsition indefensible, I lastings, w'ith 
that officer’s approval, determined to retreat to the ftwt 
of Chunar, a strong position higher up the river. T he 
retreat of the little British force, acconifianied l>y the 
wht»le British community of Benares, was efifected in 
-SJifety. Mastings then, in consultation with his mo.st 
capable miliLary adviser, jjrepared to collect reinforce¬ 
ments and to orgjinizc defensive and offensive war 
against the Raja, 

In the meantime Chet Singh, while still making 
feeble attempts to gain time by sending half-apologetic. 
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hfilf-deficint mcstsajies lo Hastings at Chunar, had 
collected round him an army of over twenty thotisand 
regular trooj js, ami alxiut the same number of irregulars. 
Half of Outih was in insurrection, and some ol the 
xcmindars of Mehar showed signs of disaffection- 
The general resjjcct and loyalty which 11 as tings 
inspired here stood him in gootl stead. 1 he Sepoys 
of his little garrison remained staunch, although their 
pay was four months in arrear. Immediately tm 
news of his difficulties, the Nawab of Oudh sent sup¬ 
plies and troops, and came hhnselJ to Chunar to offer 
his services. 1 he Nawab Saiidat All, in whose charge 
1 laslings had been compelled to leave his wounded 
Se|M>ys at IJenares, not only jirotected them from 
Chet Singh's vengeance, but supplied them with pro¬ 
visions, money, and medical attendance. 

h was not long Ixifore Hastings received sufficient 
reinforcements irom the nearest Rritish commanders 
to enable him to attack the enemy, and before the 
end of SeiJtember Ch^ Singh, whose incaj><icit\' and 
cowardice were only etiualled by his duplicity, had 
been driven out of all his strongholds by Major 
I’opham. and was a miserable refugee at Gwaiior. 
On the 25th of that month. Hastings was back in 
his old tiuiirters at Madhu Das's Gardens, and the 
whole country hatl returned to a state ol traiiquillitj'. 
Thus ended a formidable insurrection, crushed in a 
few weeks by [hustings’ imlo mi table courage and 
re,source. Chet Singh lieing proved guilty, not only 
of open rebellion, but of the murtier of defenceless 
travellers and prisoners of war, was formally dejxised. 
The next lineal heir, Habu Mehipnarain, from whom 
the present Maharaja is descended, was then iii" 
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sailed as Raja. The city of lienares was placed 
iincItT a separate ina^ffstracy dirccily controlled by 
tile Coinp£tny, 

Seventeen jears after these events. .Madhu Das‘s 
(.Tardetis had another occu|jant — not the Hritish 
Governor-Oencral. but a dejxised Indian prince, in 
1797. Asaf-urhdaulah, Nawab of Oudh, died. Mis 
brotlter, N'a'nab Saadat Ali, whose name \vc have 
heard before, was next in succession, failing lefjiii^ 
mate male issue of the late sovereijjn. The throne, 
^io\\e\cr, u.x-S daimetl by Wai^ir Ali, a ^renerou.s Isut 
Iieadsimng and sonicu hat dissolute ) outh of scventteri, 
v^hom Asaf-utbdauJah hud recognized as his sou and 
heir, Uit whose legitimacy was disputed. 

I lie Hntisii Government, represented by a weak 
mid vacillating^ Governor-General, Sir John Shore, at 
hrst acknowledged his title and proclaimed him nawab, 
out a few months afterwards, persuaded by the reiire- 
sentattons of the opfiosite rxiriy. deposed him and 
jroiig It tie riv,d claimant, Saadat Ali, to occupy the 
pdace at Lucknow. 'J'hen. with a fatuity which 
deserved the consequences which ensued, Sir John 
placed Wasiir Ali at Benares, a very hotbed of in- 
tngue, close to the bortlers of Ondh, and gvive him 
an allowance of ^15,000 a year, wherewith to finance 

ills schemes of vengeance upon the Hritish Govern¬ 
ment. 

I rom his retreat in Madhu Das's tiardens, W'aitir 
Ah immwliately commenced to plot against the Hritl.sh 
povver wnh all thedLsaifected Muhammadan and Hindu 
nobles of northern ludhe He entered into corre- 
spondence with Zeman Shah, the Afghan ruler of 
Kandahar, who had invaded the Punjab with a large 
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army, ami vas now threatening' Delhi. His chid 
fellow - conspinitora at Henarcs were Jagat Stilish, 
a relation of the Raja, and Shioiiath. the leader of a 
crantr of /iiifdits, licensed banditti, who could be hired 
for any adventure or scheme which promised plunder. 

The Resident at llenares. and a'jcnt of the Governor- 
General, was then Mr. G. F. Cherry, an amiable 
sporting civilian of many accomplishments and social 
irrace-s, but greatly wanting in political insight. VVazir 
Alt found it easy to conceal from him his treasonable 
designs, and neither the warnings of the judge, .Mr, 
Sanmel Davis, nor the representations of the mi]itar\^ 
authorities and the jiolice, sufficed to put the ea.sy- 
going Resident on his guard. 

“ Mr, Davis being In close touch with native society, 
w;is able to get reliable information of Wazir Alis 
proceedings. binding it Impossilile to arouse his 
chief 10 a sense of the impending danger, he reported 
the facts direct to the Calcutta Council, hortunatelj 
for the British Empire, the Mart|uls Wellesley, who 
soon after the deposition of Waxir Ali had succeeded 
Sir john Shore as Govern or- General, was a statesman 
of a very different stamf) to his predecessor, liiime- 
dlaicly iic realized the situation he sent orders to 
Mr. Cherrj- to Inform Wazir Ali that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to remove him to Calcutta at 

once. , 

This was a terrible hlovr to the ex-nawab, whose 

plan wits to seize a favourable opportunity, when the 
projcct«l «-.r »ilh Tippu SiilUn had dc-ploted ihc 
liritish garrisons in norihern India, to m<LS<^crc all 
the Europeans in Benares, biirricadc the city, and 
wait for a general rising to prcn^ire the way lor the 
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•xdvnncc of Zemail Shall's army. At Calcutta, under 
the eyes of the British Government, he would l>c 
helpless, and all hopes of recovering' hLs lost kingdom 
woulil Ix; gone for ever. 

Mnding it impossible to pcrsuatle the Govern mcni 
to revoke these orders, Wa/ir Ali sent notice to ^Ir. 
Cherry that he would be ready to start on the i5ih 
January, 1799, and would breakfast with hmi on the 
14th. Ai the same lime he wanted hJs fellovv-con- 
spJrators to prepare for i in mediate acdorL (In the 
morning of the 14th, Wazir Ali and two hundred 
desperate followers, fully armed, each Muhammadan 
wrapiH-'d in a winding sheet dipped in Mecca's sacred 
well, started from Madhii Das's Gardens bent on the 
slaughter ol every Eurojxfan in Benares. 

On their way to the Resident’s house they met 
Mr. Davis and his %vife on an elephant returning 
from their usual morning ri<le. It was probably some 
superstltiou.s idea such as form.s the motive in many 
an Orientals action, good or b;id, which induced them 
to spare the very man w ho was destined to frustrate 
their evil designs, for after a hurried consultation 
they pas.sed by with the usual salutation. 'I'heir first 
victim was a young civilian named Gmham, who 
was on his way to breakfast with the magistrate. 

Him they dragged from his i>cdantiuin and killetl on 
ihe spot. 

When they reached the Residency, Mr. Cherry, 
-still unsuspecting—in spite of repeated warnings from 
various quarters—received 'Way.ir Ali with his usual 
friendliness, and took him in to breakktst. Four of 
the Kawab’s escort, armed with swords, bucklers, anil 
pistols, followed him to the table. As Mr. Cherry 
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hatitlcd the first cup of tea to his principal guest, 
Wajtir All began shouting in his face a fierce tirade 
against the Resident and the Government, ending with 
a defiant refusal to obey their orders. 1 hen, as one 
of his followers moved to a chair at ilr. Chcrrj's side 
and pinioned his arms, WaKir AH rose, seized the 
Resident by the collar, and slashed at him with his 
sword. The unfortunate man wrenched himself free, 
and rushed through the verandah Into the garden, only 
to be cut to piece.s by the ruffians outside. His 
private secretary, named E^'atis, who was also at the 
breakfast-table, and an officer staying In the house, 
w'ere the next victims. 

In the meantime Mr. Davis, who had received 
fresh warnings from the head of the police, had sent 
a messenger to Mr. Cherry, and vv;is awaiting his 
return with anxiety. 11 is worst fears were confirmed 
by the approtich of W'azir Ali's murtlerous gang, and 
the sound of firing as tliey shot down the sentn' posted 
at the entrance to his comixiund. 

rhere was no lime to be lost- He hurried his wife 
and two children, with their ayahs, up the narrow 
winding staircase which letl to the only ]>hicc of 
refuge—the terraced roof of the house, and rushed 
back for his firearms. It was too late! The ruffians 
were already at the door of the house. The only 
weapon w,'ithin reach was a pike, over six teei long, 
used by one of his retainers. It was of iron, plated 
with silver, and had a sharp triangular steel blade. 
I le seized this and retreated to the top of the suir- 
casc, prejjared to defend single-handed the only ap¬ 
proach to the roof on which his terror-stricken wife 
and children were crouching. 
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1 ht hesitated for a mument. T he stairii were 
narrow and steep, only admittin<^ one at a time. An 
Eng^lish sahib with a formidable pike was at the top. 
Then one more courageous than the rest crejn tip with 
drawn sword, while the others supported him from 
behind, A rapid thrust from the pike pierced hts arm, 
and caused him to retire precipitately. Soon another 
ventured, and, more dexterous than the last, managed 
to evade the first thrust and to seize the pointed end 
ot the pike, I he Ijrave magistrate replied to this 
maiueuvre by dropping the shaft on the head of the 
staircase and, throw iitg his w hole weight on it, jerked 
the point upwards. His assailant retired with his 
hands cut to the bone. 

The how ling mob turned heel also, after firing pistol 
vollejs up the staircase, and commenced to smash the 
furniture, pillage the house and stables, and to murder 
any servants ^vho interfered. An hour [Xissed without 
any further attack—an hour of terrible suspense for 
Mr. Davis and the little [>arty on the roof, who could 
only imagine the jKindcmoniuni downstairs by the 
crash of broken glass and furniture, and the shouting 
of Wiizir All's myrmidons. The gallant defender of 
the staircase did not dare to move from his position, 
and one of the ayahs who ventured to peep oii'cr the 
jMirajiei was shot through the arm. 

'I'hen the tumult suddenly ceased. Soon afterwards 
stealthy step.H were heard upon the stairs, anti, pre¬ 
wired for any cunning rtise of the enemy, Mr. Davis 
grasped his trusty s|;iear and awaited the next attack. 
ISut this time it was the scared face of a faithful old 
servant, who held in front of him a rescued tctipot as a 
sign of friendliness. He brought the welcome news of 
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Wazir All’s retreat Troni the house. The arrival of 
ftflceii armetl policemen at the same time uiis a sub¬ 
stantial reinforcement which relievetl Mr. Davis from 
the intense stiain of the situation. 

The murder of the Resitlent had been the shmal for 

o- 

all of Wazir All's adherents to rallj' round him and 
commence a fjeneral attack on the Euro}x.‘ans in the 
cantonment, some of whom concealed themselves in 
the helds of mai^ie close by, while others (led do Hita* 
bur, the militar)' station ten miles from lienares, and 
wave the alarm. 'I’he jjeneral comnianclinjv, on the 
first inte]li|rence, startetl off nith his whole force. 
It was the approach of the British ca\'alr}'^ which 
drew off Wazir Ali’s gans^ from the magi si race’s 
house. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Wa^ir All s men 
made a feeble attempt to harass the adv'anced guard, 
which arrived alxjut eleven o’clock, but the infantry 
ami guns, w'hich followed soon afterwards, forced them 
to fall kick on Madhu Das's GardensL Here thev 
niatle u last stand, but before the sun hatl set dieir 
resistance was broken, and the chief cojispinuors liatl 
lied to ihe hills. 'Hie only |>ariaker^ in the miserable 
plot who played their part with any sort of distinction 
were Shionath and five of his ganjr of who 

held at biiy an overwhelm iiig tbree of firitish troo|>s 
for five lionrs, and then sallietl out sword in hantl to 
meet their fate like men. 

W'aiiir AJi reached the Nefjal Terai, and was joined 
by a lew diousrind atiherents. A few tie feats caused 
them to desertt and he was driven to t;ike refntfe at 
Jaipur. He WcLS then e.'tiratiited and brouf^ht as 
prisoner to Calcutta. After man)'^ years of close con- 
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fincment Jti I’ort Willlami he was sent to the State 
prison at V'ellore, where he died- 

-Mr. Davis, whose dearness of judgment and per¬ 
sonal courage prolxtbiy averted a great disaster to the 
whole of LJrttish Indiar received onJy a formal letter of 
thanks from the Calcntut Council tlunng the absence 
of the Marquis Wellesley at the seat of war in the 
south, l ie died In England in jSrg after many years 
of brilllBnt service as one of the directors of the East 
India Company, 

Madhu Dass Gardens, the head-quarters hrst of 
W'arren Hastings, and afterwards of the ex-Nawab 
Wa^ir Alf m those stirring limes. Is an old pleasure- 
ground of the Mc^gul period, laid out with stone water- 
channels for irrigation and a square platform vvith a 
fountain in the centre. hor the accommodatioji of 
the o\vner and his zenana there were airy pavilions 
in the centre of the four walls which surrouiKied it. 
The gardens are now m native hatids, the water- 
channels are dried up, and the quarters are seldom 
occupied. 

Except by an occasional riot between low-class 
Hindus and Muhammadans, such as has been de¬ 
scribed in the last chapter, and some trouble with a 
native regiment in the days of the Mutiny, Benares 
has not disturbed the since 1799. 

From the Hindu jjoint of view, the city has nour¬ 
ished exceedingly under British rule. Its temples 
and shrines have multiplietf and the strong arm of 
the law now prevents the desecration and ilestruction 
to which they were subject in Muhammadan times. 
The railways have largely increased the numbers of 
pilgrims who throng the ghats and holy places, and 
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have thus atkletl to the offerings which enrich the 
Brahmin [jricsihootK 

lirltish inlltience has iindoubtetJly niatle tor ortlcr, 
decency, cleantiness, and general sanitation in the city. 
But its effect on the fount!atioiis of Hiiuhi licliefs is 
not verv evident in Benares, the Rome ot Hinduism, 
unless the spirit of exclusiveness which has sprung up 
of late years should be regardctl as a sign of the 
Urcvhmins alarm at the increasing influence of Chris¬ 
tianity. Wlien Sherring ^^Tote his Ct/y 0/ the 

llimhti, in the middle of the last century, he wiis 
allowed access to the most sacretl j^laces, which are 
now entirely dosed to iiuropeans, even to the few 
who claim admission within the i^ile of the Hindu 
religion. 

[jenares has itol ceased to l>c one of the great 
centres of the intellectual life of India, held in love 
and venetiition by all liiiidus; but the orthodox 
Bmhmin Uxiks askance at the efforts of Hindu pro¬ 
pagandists, like Swaiiii V ivekiinaiida, who would 
strengthen resistance to outside influences liy enlarg¬ 
ing the borders of H induism. 

The Hindu monasteries of Benares arc still resorted 
to by students from all jxirts of India, for the eduauion 
imparted by Brahmin Pandits, totally ignorant of 
iiiotlern research, anil regarding as worthless all know¬ 
ledge not contained in hlindu sacreil literriture. On 
the other hand, there is the extraordinary spectacle 
of a college for Hindus, supported both by Indians 
and Euro^x-ans, with English men and women ex¬ 
pounding Hindu jjhilosophy and religion to Hindus, 
and seeking to re-siaie the ancient \’‘edic wisdom on 
a basis of modern science. 
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Whether the Hint.lu CentnU Collette tu Henares 
will surv''Ive the remarkable persuiiriliiy of Its leadinj^ 
spirit, Mrs. liesant, may. well Ije questiotied, but thgre 
is no doubt that i liiiduism will cotutnuc to be pro¬ 
foundly modified by the inflow of W^estern ide;ts. 
There can be no greater misutke than to consider 
Hiiiduisin as so many immutable customs and forms 
of ritual and belief, which may be uprooted, but cannot 
be tniincd or adapted. 

Just as thousands of years ago the V'cdic Rishis, 
V'asishtha and Vlshwamitra, represented two opposite 
schools, one of rigid orthodoxy and exclusiveness, the 
other of tolerance and progressive thought, so to-day 
there is, on the one side, the lirahmin of tlte old 
school, jealous of his social privileges, and guarding 
the ancient forms of his religion from the taint of 
innovation; and, on the other'sioc, the Hindu who 
seeks to adjust the canons of his faith to social 
changes and the progress of huntan knowledge. 

The strength of Hinduism has always lain, not in 
its exclusiveness, but in its extraordinary power of 
adaptation and assimilation. Tt is w'iuste of energj' 
tor Christians to inx'cigh merely against Hindu super¬ 
stition, rtloliUry, and ca.ste. It is rather by sytnpatltetic 
study of Hinduism in all its aspects that we shall learn 
to reach the hearts ol the people, as our great I'eacher 
did on the shores of Galilee. 
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